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Seems fantastic, but it’s true, and sound as an 
old fashioned dollar. With the Tokheim Central Service System, 
two pumps are all most stations need—one for each grade of 
fuel. Submerged in the storage tanks away from the traffic area, 
each pump and motor delivers fuel through six, or even eight 
island dispensers—quietly, safely, economically, and more rap- 
idly than conventional pumps. The Tokheim Central Service 
System is the biggest news in gasoline retailing. It offers impor- 
tant savings in building or remodeling a station. Write today 
for new, free brochure describing this revolutionary system. 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE SINCE 1901 INDIANA 


. 
Island dispensers are identical in appear- i 
ence to Tokheim Model 39 pumps. They 


are silent in operation. 








CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 


Saves piping, installation and 
equipment costs. 


Reduces operating and main- 
tenance costs. 


Y Improves delivery and service. 


yo Permits better station planning. 


‘ = ] White for this tree brochure! 
OKHEIM 











ih Of a Cont Per Mile} | 


WITH THE NEW TRAILMOBILE 
GUARANTEED TANDEM MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Whether your tandems roll 30,000, 50,000 or 
100,000 miles a year—your service costs for 5 
years cannot exceed $2.90 per month! 





Here is a maintenance program that really cuts 

your operating costs to the bone! Trailmobile’s 

dependable, road-proven tandem unit mecha- 

nism is guaranteed to cost you no more than 

7/1000 of a cent per mile* for service! Here's the 

way this cost-cutting plan works: 

Guaranteed service on these parts... 

You simply bring your new Trailmobile DISTRIBUTOR BEAMS 
Tandem into any one of the convenient 
Trailmobile branches for periodic inspec- vayeNes Sar" 
tion. If your repairs and greasing on a new DISTRIBUTOR 
tandem mechanism exceed $175 during the bse sep 
five-year guarantee... Trailmobile handles @ BEARING BRACKETS 
all additional service for you without cost! 


This amazing guarantee plan brings your cost- 
per-operating-mile to an all-time low on your 
new tandem trailers. Large and small operators 
in all parts of the country have been quick to see 
the advantages of this Trailmobile Guarantee 
Program. Why don’t you get full details on the 
tandem unit that costs less to operate than any 
on the road today! Write now. 


*Based on an average of 50,000 miles per year 


rend 
The TRAILMOBILE 


TRAILMOBILE une. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio « Berkeley 10, California 
Friendly Sales and Service From Coast to Coast 


* 
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ORE POWER ON THE ROAD 


and...at the 
price of regular’ 


That’s the reasbh, more and more motorists are swinging in, every day, 
for Marathon “Cat”... and coming back, again and again. 


MORE ROAD POWER—BY ACTUAL TEST! Marathon “Cat” proves 
its extra Road Power, month after month, in test cars equipped to measure 
octane ratings under actual driving conditions. 


And out on the road, where it counts, Marathon “Cat” registers an 
even higher octane number than it does in the laboratory, where gasolines 
are rated by the “‘official’” American Society for Testing Materials method. 


MARATHON 247 Gasoline 


The OHIO Oll Company « Findlay, Ohio + Producers of Petroleum since 1887 
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Here are & reasons why 
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7 | SENSATIONAL NEW KIND OF ADVERTISING WILL 
BRING CUSTOMERS DIRECTLY T0 YOUR DOOR! 


Get Extra Sales and Profits from 
Western Union Operator 25.... It’s easy! 


Today, more than ever before, car owners need and want an accurate battery charge and 
condition test. AAA reports more than 10 million car breakdowns in 1951 were caused 
by battery failure. And now Willard Dealers can provide a quick, accurate test that car 
owners can understand. Over 73 million sales messages in Willard national advertising 
will feature this battery charge and condition test in a big way. And every single 
message will urge car owners to locate their Willard Dealer by Calling Western Union 
and asking for Operator 25. 


PUT WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25 TO WORK FOR YOU! 
Willard Foots the Bill...Costs You Nothing 


@ Use this great new 
Willard service to help 
you sell more batteries 
and other under-the- 
hood products and serv- 
ices. Contact your Willard 
Distributor right now 
... delay can cost you 
extra profits. If you don’t 
know your Willard Dis- 
tributor, fill out coupon 
on right-hand page and 
mail it today. 
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you 


can make more money 


ue Willard | 





It’s easier to sell Willard because more car owners 
prefer Willard than any other battery! 


Year after year, Willard has sonalied bafteries to more 
manufacturers for original equipment than any other 
- battery maker...and will again in 1952! 

, ey sie 


In the complete Willard line | you have a hattery for 
everyone — retail prices start at. $16.65. 


50 years and 100 million batteries have proved Willard 
the world’s most dependable battery. 




















WE'RE DOWN IN THE BASEMENT WITH SOME TOP-FLIGHT IDEAS 


Ge sure Co see us at the A.S.\. SHOW... 


This year you might have to walk a little further to see us at the A.S.L. 
Show. But, brother, we'll be there. We're going to have the biggest, most 
interesting and informative exhibit Willasd has ever put on. And here's 
a little tip—your visit could turn out to be a mighty profitable one. 


Remember, the Willard Gooth ts in the Casement... 
the Humber ts 7 710 
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HEN the Wynn Oil Company started producing 
Wynn’s Friction Proofing Oil Additive in 1946, 
business was conducted in a one-car garage — but the 
company determined to give all of its drum ship- 
ments the most dependable protection obtainable. 


Tri-Sure* Closures were selected, 
and they have been used ever since 
on Wynn drums—now shipped from 
a large and modern processing plant 
on the West Coast. 

The Wynn Oil Company exemplifies 
the scores of oil and chemical com- 


panies that have made Tri-Sure 
protection an inherent part of com- 


pany policy. Year after year, these companies prove 
that it pays—in prevention of claims, in greater cus- 
tomer good will—to guard every drum with the Tri- 
Sure Flange, Plug and Seal. 

Give your products Tri-Sure protection—the depend- 


able protection against leakage, 
tampering, pilferage, and substitu- 
tion. When you order drums, always 
specify ‘“Tri-Sure Closures’’. 


*The ““Tri-Sure”’ Trademark is a mark of re- 
liability backed by 30 years serving industry. 
It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure 
Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri-Sure 
Dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


‘AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





FARM MONEY TIGHT — Because of the serious 
threat of drought over large portions of the Midwest, 
collections of farm accounts are becoming exceed- 
ingly tight. This is despite the fact that crops this 
year were generally good. But prc .pects for next 
year’s crops look poor, and for this reason farmers 
are reluctant to part with their cash. Jobbers re- 
port that very little farm money is coming in volun- 
tarily. They have to go out into the country and get 
it, and even then it’s difficult. Some parts of the 
plains states, in western Kansas and Nebraska, for 
example, haven’t had any rain for six months. The 
reason this year’s crops were good was that 1951 was 
the wettest year on record, and there was plenty of 
subsoil moisture to carry through the summer and 
fall. But unless heavy snows come this winter, job- 
bers in the plains states are beginning to fear they 
may have a repeat of the dust bowl years of the 
1930's. 


STILL NO TAX-—Internal Revenue Bureau does not 
believe re-refiners would have to pay the 6c per gal. 
federal tax on lubricating oils even if tests showed 
their oil was equal in quality to virgin lubes. The is- 
sue has been raised by a re-refiners’ proposal that 
uniform standards tests be established for lube oils, 
regardless of origin. The Revenue Bureau’s position 
is that re-refiners claim they do not “re-manufacture” 
oil, but merely clean and treat used oil that has al- 
ready been manufactured, and on which the tax has 
already been paid. The Bureau was unsuccessful in 
trying to levy the tax on a re-refiner some years ago. 
It could get no experts to testify that the refining 
operation actually changed the nature of the prod- 
uct, thereby making it a manufacturing process. In 
this light, uniform standards would have no bearing 
on the tax matter, which concerns change in oil char- 
acteristics, not oil quality. 


CO-OP TAXING—lInternal Revenue Bureau may be 
out next week with new regulations spelling out con- 
ditions under which the so-called exempt (by specific 
legislation) co-operatives must report patronage 
dividend payments. Changes were prescribed by Con- 
gress last year. 


LUBE SALES—It is estimated that by the end of 
this year service stations will have sold more than 
400 million lubrication jobs and about 54 million front 
wheel repacks to passenger car owners. At about 
$1.25 per lube job, that’s a gross income of about 
$500 million on lube jobs, and on front wheel repacks 
it adds up to better than $129 million. 
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PARALLEL PRICING—Look for a decision from 
Federal Trade Commission within two weeks on a 
case (not directly related to petroleum) which will 
be a definite step toward an FTC policy banning 
what is sometimes called “conscious parallelism” in 
pricing. This theory is that if you set the same price 
as a competitor, you may be found guilty of price 
fixing the same as if you had “conspired” with your 
competitor to set the price. 


PIPE LINE RULING—Oil transporters are keeping 
a close eye on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a possible decision soon on whether transporta- 
tion of oil products from an interstate pipe line ter- 
minal always involves interstate commerce. The par- 
ticular case concerns an application for interstate 
authority by a tank truck operator who claims he is 
involved in interstate commerce—despite the fact all 
his operations are in one state—because product 
crosses a state line in being pumped from farm tanks 
to the loading rack. One argument may be that any 
hauling from a pipe line terminal from which the 
loading is made from tanks directly connected with 
an interstate pipe line would be interstate commerce 
—regardless of whether a state line is between the 
loading rack and tank farm, or between the tank 
farm and the point of origin of the pipe line. 


MARGIN HIKE BID —Seattle retailers are being 
surveyed for information about operating costs to 
support a petition already filed with Office of Price 
Stabilization by Washington State Gasoline Retailers 
Assn. requesting urgent relief. Association asserts 
the present 4c per gal. margin is inadequate. This 
survey, limited to Seattle, is separate from the gen- 
eral survey of West Coast dealers, still in a prepara- 
tory stage. Immediate relief, in the form of more 
margin, is sought for Seattle retailers because this is 
regarded as most serious situation on West Coast. 
Turnover of station personnel is higher than else- 
where, there are more idle stations, and defense in- 
dustries are paying men 50c per hour more than 
they can earn at stations. 


NO LUCK—Latest attempt to make North Carolina 
a source of crude supply has ended in failure. A 
drilling company has abandoned its efforts after hit- 
ting three dry holes, and is selling the equipment. 
Some geologists still regard prospects in the state as 
good, but no drilling ‘is now in progress. Previous 
attempts were abandoned by several major oil com- 
panies and Independents. - 





After 
60,000,000 
gallons 


... IN WISCONSIN 
... IN NEW JERSEY 
... IN NEW YORK 


«Ta case after case... 


Within a few weeks of each other, two Red Seal users asked 
Neptune to modernize their old loading rack meters by converting 
them to the new easy-to-operate 400 Series Registers. In both 
cases, the meters had delivered more than 60,000,000 gallons. 
In Milwaukee the 4” meter tested perfect with its positive non-drift 
calibrator adjusted only one hole from its original factory setting; 
in New Jersey six 3” meters needed only two small replacement 
parts to return them to good-as-new condition. 

Unusual cases? No. Another 3” Red Seal in Glenwood Landing, 
New York, with over 80,000,000 gallons to its credit still tests OK. 
Our files are full of cases like these. 

There's no substitute for the dependable accuracy you find only 
in Red Seal Meters. There's only one moving part in the measuring 
chamber, with positive, non-wearing seal of a capillary film of oil. 
No intricate valves, leathers or piston rings. Double case design 
eliminates inaccuracies and excessive wear due to pressure dis- 
tortion. 

Red Seal users like the low maintenance costs, the ease with 
which work-worn units can be replaced. When modernizing your 
bulk plants—and trucks too— take a long look at the years ahead 
and specify Red Seals for sustained accuracy you can bank on. 
Just ask our nearest branch or jobber for details. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
50 WEST 50th STREET © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS 
DENVER * LOS ANGELES +* LOUISVILLE 
NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. * PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO e PORTLAND, ORE. 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO 14, ONT. 


UISHED for sustained accuracy 
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The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Please send me the Autocar V/8 booklet. 
Only Autocar offers you an engine like this. 200 plus 
hp in a compact package weighing only 1250 pounds— 
lowest weight-to-power ratio of any comparable truck 
engine. 200 plus hp from an 8-cylinder, valve-in-head, 
low rpm engine—only 2800 at top speed. This newly 
designed, V/8 engine, in a new low-weight Autocar 
chassis, promises the kind of brilliant, smooth perform- 
ance the transportation industry has been looking for. 
The Autocar V/8 might suit your needs exactly. Send in 
the coupon for complete information. 











City Tone___State__ 





We cperate__.__ trucks. 
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AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 
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TESTS PROVE 


NEW 
MONSANTO ADDITIVE 


INHIBITS RUST 


Testing has conclusively proved the effec- 
tiveness of Monsanto’s new additive, 
Santolube 70 rust inhibitor. Laboratory and 
field test results on its corrosion-preventive 
properties show Santolube 70 to be adapt- 
able to use in turbine oils and oils used in 
hydraulic and circulating systems. 


Uniquely, Santolube 70 protects against 
rusting and does not adversely affect 
copper, admiralty and other metals. 


Santolube 70 is economical to use, too. It 
is effective in concentrations ranging from 
0.02% to 0.10%. Usually the lower dosage 
is ample protection for light turbine oils. 
Higher concentrations are used for viscous 
oils or whenever salt water is present. 
Write for Technical Bulletin No. 0-86. 
This gives test results, typical inspection 
values and other information on Santolube 
70. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 800 North 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Santolube: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SANTOLUBE 70 


MONSANTO 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WASHINGTON 





OPS Plots New Kind of Double Trouble 
With Prospect of Local Price Dictators 


By Glenn M. Green, Jr. 


Unlimber the 
shotgun, Pa—the 
vigilantes are coming. 

Think we're kidding? The honor- 
able Tighe E. Woods, our latest in a 
long line of price stabilizers, is the 
busiest little bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton these days organizing his own 
private band to serve as “the con- 
science of the community.” 


Instead of a six-shooter, these new- 
style “conscience” boys will carry a 
subpoena. Instead of a rope, they can 
wave the threatened ordeal of public 
inquisition before “press, radio and 
television.” 


Move over, space cadets, and make 
way for a real-gone fantasy man— 
our newest price brain. 

Here’s what he has in mind: The 
establishment of “local price stabili- 
zation boards” throughout the U. S., 
“ideally and ultimately” in each and 
every “larger” community. These 
boards will be hand-picked by Woods. 
They will be responsible only to him. 

Says Woods: “I will expect their 
recommendations on local matters, if 
within the law and in conformity 
to national policy (and what is that?) 
and based on careful consideration of 
the factors involved, to be followed 
by district offices.” 

The boards will not be government 
employes but each will have a paid 
executive secretary. If the district 
directors don’t like what the boards 
are doing, all they can do is appeal 
to regional directors, and all the latter 
can do is appeal to Woods. 

District and regional directors have 
the power of subpoena. They can 
force the appearance of individuals 
and records whenever they see fit. 
You and me, and yours and mine. 

“District directors will make cer- 
tain that their staffs co-operate at 
all times with the board in supply- 
ing data needed by the board to per- 
form its functions,” says Woods’ di- 
rective. 

Here are just a few of those board 
functions: 

1. Receive consumer complaints and 
recommend “appropriate action.” Any 
sorehead can give you plenty of 
trouble, just by accusing you, 

2. Conduct “informal” hearings in 
cases involving ceiling price viola- 
tions. That’s where you can get the 
full treatment of “press, radio and 
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television.” These “conscience” boys 
with no qualifications other than 
those Woods thinks desirable can haul 
you in by the scruff of the neck, and 
put you on public display, guilty or 


not, just on a sorehead’s say-so, if 


the boys want to do it that way. 
3. Review “all local cases involv- 


ing the establishment of new prices | 


or the adjustment of old prices based 
on a local in-lining or comparability 
basis.” That means adding more time 


to the months and months it takes | 


now to get price action—even if you 
are lucky and get a board that wants 


to give the businessman, as well as | 


the consumer, a break. If the boards 
don’t like what the district office 
wants to do, only Woods can overrule 
the boards. 


They have more additional “func- 
tions” than an admiral has medals. 
But the real tip-off is this one: 

“Promote public understanding of 
the price stabilization program.” 

Translated from the governmentese, 
that means precisely “propagandize” 
and “lobby.” Mr. Woods’ whole price 
stabilization program comes to bat 
before Congress late next spring. He 
needs plenty of “grassroots” support 
before then. 

Maybe he’ll get it. But he’d better 
forge a stout curb bridle for his vigil- 
antes. Most people like to listen to 
their own consciences. 

“Almost any controls are repug- 
nant to most Americans,” Woods de- 
clared. “When they are necessary, a 
genuinely democratic process, allow- 
ing for maximum participation, 
makes them more palatable — and 
therefore more workable.” 

Here’s how Woods intends to sugar- 
coat controls so as to make them 
“more palatable”: 

“It will be a responsibility of local 
board to promote an understanding 
of the stabilization program in the 
community through the use of all 
media of information and through li- 
aison with various groups such as 
business, civic and patriotic bodies.” 

In one word, again PROPAGANDA. 

There is nothing in Woods’ con- 
templated set-up—slated to begin al- 
most immediately—to prevent his 
vigilante squads from riding rough- 
shod over their neighbors. 

In that case, the price stabilizer 
might find himself outgunned on Cap- 
itol Hill come spring. 


To Meet Your Needs... 


YOU'RE RIGHT WITH 
EVER-TITE 


1 Se 
ie Y el U serviceability 
prevents leaks and spills; re- 
duces loading and delivery 


time 


[5 Vis®-TITE 
2V Gu uu A 


quick coupling 


the world’s best 

makes your 
hose connections fast and sure 
EVER-TITE dependability 
megns longer-lasting, trouble- 
free service. EVER-TITES never 


fail els jam 


VAL 


Y | 2 durability stands 
up under the toughest wear 
EVER-TITE quality is main- 
tained by rigid control of 
construction specifications and 
salehicialel is 


AVAILABLE IN SIZES FOR 
EVERY NEED AT LEADING 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


EVER-TITE 
COUPLING ¢€O. 
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PLATFORMING 


The acceptance of Platforming as the logical answer to reform- 
ing problems is reflected in the fact that 40 units are now on 
Stream or in various stages of design and construction for 
refineries throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Because it is one of the most versatile processes ever developed 
Platforming successfully meets the many and varied requirements 
of the refiner in reforming low-grade naphthas. — It will make 
a ye yield of high octane gasoline; bhigh or low volatility 
can be obtained; the product Platformate requires no special 
treatment and can be stored separately or blended directly with 
other refinery gasolines; and, highly important, Platforming 
has the aromatics option so that the refiner can convert from 
motor fuel to aromatic production. 


Yes, there are good reasons why more and more Platforming 
units are dotting the world’s refineries. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 EAST ALGONQUIN ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILL., U. S. A. 
@ Laboratories: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


Universal Service Protects Your /mavedimeat 
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Let J & L Steel Drums and Pails 


help Your Products Sell Themselves 


Your quality product and a J&L container are a com- 
bination that you can be doubly sure will catch the 
customer’s eye. Besides protecting your product from 
loss or contamination, J&L Steel Deans and Pails offer 
an opportunity to add measurably to the sales appeal 
of your product. Our artists are at your disposal to 
assist you in creating a distinctive, decorative package. 
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J&L 


Representative samples of JtSL’s complete line of steel 
shipping pails showing (top to bottom) the ring seal, 
closed head and lug covers. 


We can provide all types of Closures, 


° > . 
Finishes and Decorations 
Heavy-duty ICC Light-gage Drums Lightweight Steel Pails for 
Drums 55, 30, and 1 Drums for Foods, Chemicals, 
Chemical and Oils—1-10 gal. 
Powdered 


gal capacity and 
00-Ib. Grease capacities 


te ee oe 
Why not write for a free copy of our booklet “Jt’s Safer to Ship in 


Steel.” It will give you important information on J&L Steel Pails 
and Drums. 


J&L Steel Barrel Company 
Chrysler Building 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet “It’s 
Safer to Ship in Steel.” 


Name 
Company___ 


Address__ 











The success of Procon in handling a broad range of 
process construction jobs is assuring evidence of the satis- 
faction you may expect from any Procon project. 


Ability, experience, flexibility and attention to detail 

are among the many factors that make the name 

Procon synonymous with practical and efficient construction 
service on any job — large or small. 

Whatever processing facilities you require — Platforming 
units, fluid catalytic cracking units, visbreakers, gas 

recovery systems or, in fact, any type of units or plants — 
you can place complete confidence in Procon. 


PROCESS CONSTRUCTION 
1111 MT. PROSPECT ROAD, DES PLAINES, ILL., U.S.A. 


UID 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





Distillate Inventories Still Climbing; 
Record Stocks are 11.8% over 1951 


Total U. S. distillate fuel oil in- 
ventories in primary storage rose to 
a new all-time high in the week end- 
ed Oct. 25 for the sixth week in suc- 
cession, and are now 11.8% above 
stocks a year ago. 

In the East Coast district, where 
some concern was expressed a while 
back that possible shortages might 
develop, primary distillate stocks are 
up 8.4% from last year. In the Gulf 
Coast district, on which the East 
Coast draws for a large part of its 
supplies, distillate stocks are 13.3% 
above a year ago. 

The following table gives a break- 
down by districts, showing how each 
stands as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of 1951: 

Primary Distillate Stocks 
(thousands of bbls.) 
Week Week 

Ended Ended 


Oct. 25, 
District 1952 


1—East Coast . 45,764 
2—Midwet ...... 37,027 
3—Gulf Coast .... 23,569 
4—Rocky Mt. .... 2,190 
5—Pacific Coast .. 13,458 

Totals . 122,008 

Runs Remain High—Crude runs to 
stills remained close to the 7,000,000 
b/d mark in the week ended Oct. 25, 
according to API statistics (see sum- 
mary table on this page). 

Refineries came within 541,000 bbls. 
of equalling the distillate fuel out- 
put record of 11,072,000 bbls. set in 
the week ended March 1, 1952. Out- 
put of residual fuel oil was up slight- 
ly, but that of gasoline and kerosine 
declined. 

Stocks of all major products ex- 
cept distillate fuel declined. 


Production Record—Crude oil and 
condensate production averaged 6,- 
537,700 b/d in the week ended Oct. 
25, setting a new record for the 
fourth consecutive week, API report- 
ed. The gain over the previous week 
amounted to 10,200 b/d. 


Stocks Not Excessive—Petroleum 
products stocks are not too high, 
Rawleigh Warner, Pure Oil’s board 
chairman, told the New York Society 
of Security Analysts Oct. 23. 

At the same meeting, Robert L. 
Milligan, Pure’s executive vice presi- 
dent, said demand this year should 
be about 5% higher than last year. 
He predicted a gain of about 6% in 
1953. 


High Runs to Stay—Refiners prob- 
ably will have to continue refinery 
runs at the present high rate east 
of the Rockies, “but I think all con- 
sumer demands will be met this win- 
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ter,” President B. Brewster Jennings 
of Socony-Vacuum told the Boston 
Society of Security Analysts Oct. 27. 


Demand Data Shown — Total de- 
mand for all oils in the third quarter 
of 1952 averaged 7,250,000 b/d, an 
increase of 2% from the correspond- 
ing 1951 period, the Bureau of Mines 
has reported. It also placed total re- 
fined stocks in the U. S. on Sept. 30 
at 407 million bbls., about 14 million 
bbls. higher than a year ago. 

The bureau said total crude runs 
for the third quarter averaged 7,- 
025,000 b/d and domestic crude de- 
mand averaged 6,500,000 b/d, with 
production of domestic crude oil at 
6,260,000 b/d and stock withdrawals 
averaging 240,000 b/d. 

The agency also forecast that do- 
mestic crude to be consumed and ex- 
ported in November will average 6,- 
420,000 b/d, compared with 6,450,000 
b/d forecast for October. The fore- 
cast included an est'mate of total 
gasoline demand of 97 million bbls. 
in November, a gasoline yield of 
42.8% and total crude runs of 6,910,- 
000 b/d. 


Lube Stocks Down—lInventories of 
lubricating oils declined 155,000 bbls. 
in August, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. These stocks on Aug. 31 
stood at 9,620,000 bbls., or 745,000 
bbls. higher than a year earlier. 


Wax Stocks Up—Inventories of wax 
held by refining companies rose 3,- 
920,000 lbs. in August. Bureau of 
Mines report showed that stocks of 
microcrystalline waxes were down 1,- 
120,000 Ibs. and fully refined grades 
were off 840,000 Ibs. But a 5,880,000- 
Ib. increase in “other” waxes boosted 
the total inventory to 173,600,000 Ibs. 
on Aug. 31. In the previous month, 


total 
Ibs. 

Oil Imports Down—U. S. imports 
of crude oil and products declined 
84,100 b/d in the week ended Oct. 25 
as compared with the previous week, 
but stayed above the million b/d 
mark, according to API. Comparative 
figures follow (in b/d): 


Week 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended 
Oct. 18 Oct. 25 


761,600 694,700 


inventory declined 10,000,000 


Crude oil .... 
Res‘dual fuel 
il 


295,900 281,800 


Er 
Distillate fuel 
oil “be 


17,300 4,300 
20,600 10,300 
‘ 1 200 


Asphalt. 
Others .... és 
Totals . 1,011,300 1,095,400 991,300 
Products Exports Rise—U. S. ex- 
ports of major oil products rose to an 
average of 211,300 b/d in the week 
ended Oct. 3 from 148,100 b/d in 
the previous week, PAD reported. 
Breakdown was as follows (in b/d): 
Week Ended Week Ended 

Oct. 3 Sept. 26 

22,900 33,600° 

33,500 5,900 

29,000 29,900 


111,300 60,700 
14,600 18,000 


,\ | Pere re 
Motor gasoline .. 
Kerosine .... 
Distillate fuels 
Re-idual fuels 


Totals 211,300 148, 100° 


(*) Revised. 

Allowables Are Set — Louisiana’s 
crude oil allowable was set by the 
State Corporation Commission for No- 
vember at 685,027 b/d, an increase 
of 3,061 b/d over the October rate. 
North Louisiana’s share will be 118,- 
277 b/d, with South Louisiana being 
permitted to produce 566,750 b/d. 

Kansas retained the 330,000 b/d 
rate set on October for November. 
This figure does not include con- 
densate. 


Gasoline Use Rises—.API reported 
July gasoline consumption estimates 
for four more states as follows (in 
thousands of gals.): 


duly duly “ 
1952 1951 Change 
122,172 109,210 +11.9 
10,624 9,647 +10.1 
26,305 23,988 + 9.7 
32.476 28,542 + 13.8 


Missouri ... 
Nevada ae we 
New Mexico .... 
South Dakota 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. totals—B. of M. basis) 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 25 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 

Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline 
Kerosine 


Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


6,938,000 
642,000 
94.7 94.1 
22,301,000 
2,493,000 2,597,000 
10,531,000 
8,497,000 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 18 
(figures in bbls.) 
6,898,000 
556 


23,152,000 


10,183,000 
8,417,000 


120,767,000 
34,312,000 
122,008,000 
54,101,000 


* Revised due to error by reporting company. 
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<= EXTRA SALES! Ny, 


LION-BILT Uniforms 
Dress Up The Oil Industry! 


Vi Look Smarter! 
Vi Fit Better! 


[V Last Longer! 
‘ =~ You get benefit of Lion’s specialized expe- 


\! 
saa / rience! Serving individual dealers with 
tes ——~ quality uniforms at low cost! Complete 
/ & ee easy-to-order service. Immediate delivery 
| \ \ Re sain from stock. Write today! 
@) : O | —= 
<3 


F Write Today for FREE Catalog! 
Wwe 
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DO YOUR TRUCKS 


HAVE BOTH KINDS OF 
PULLING POWER? 


Brilliant DULUX colors 
on giant tank trailers 
attract favorable attention... 
reflect progressive service 


No doubt your power-packed trucks grind 
up steep grades like this with little trouble. 
But as “‘traveling representatives” for your 
company, do they pull a large audience of 
prospective customers? Do they reflect 
sound, forward-looking management? 


More and more truck-fleet operators to- 
day depend on Du Pont DULUX Enamel 
to command favorable attention. They’ve 
learned that a DULUX finish—backed by 
years of Du Pont research and experience— 
keeps its distinctive gloss through months 
of heavy travel despite weather, dirt, grime 
and hard knocks. And they’ve seen how 
DULUX colors snap back brightly after 
every wipe-down. 


These DULUX advantages really pay off 
in less ‘‘down time,”’ more “road time’’. . . 
lighter long-run maintenance costs. 


So help pull in the business with the 
“pulling power” of smart DULUX-finished 
trucks. Specify it for all your maintenance 
painting. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 





DULUX 


ENAMEL 


CHEMICALLY ENGINEERED 
TO DO THE JOB BETTER 


®E6. us. pat. OFF 
080% AnmwmIver38ar7 


«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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! New 32-page book shows benefits of 
E s DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING. 
A scientific interior painting plan is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new book which suggests 
many ways color can be put to work in your sales 
rooms, rest rooms, etc.—at no extra cost. Send for 
your free copy today! 


Finishes Division, Dept. NPN-11-A, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me, at no cost, the new Du Pont Color Condition- 
ing book. 


Name 


Title 








Firm, 
Address 
City and State 














REMOTE REGISTRATION 
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MEASUREMENT 
HERE 


One of the many loading racks in the Wilming- 
ton plant with Rockwell Model B-5 Rotocycle 
meters equipped for remote registration. 


SPEEDS LOADING, PREVENTS ERRORS, 
INCREASES PLANT SECURITY 


Think of the advantages the Rockwell system of remote registration 
offers you. It permits meter readings to be visually checked as they 
occur, at practically any distance from the source. It provides unalter- 
able printed tickets for use as delivery slips, for inventory control 
records, as well as for invoicing purposes. It reduces the human 
element of error to a minimum while contributing to overall plant 
security. Get full facts on the Rockwell way to complete control 
over measurement. Write for bulletin. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Houston 

Konsas City « Los Angeles * New York * Pittsburgh * San 
Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa 


“You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 
REMOTE REGISTRATION UNITS «g 


FOR INSTALLATION ON BOTH NEW AND EXISTING ROCKWELL ROTOCYCLE METERS é *y a 
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the Rockwell way 


Keeps everything under central control at 
Esso’s Wilmington, N.C. Terminal 


endiehiinnteeninteeaees behietinioeta a 


BRD = eam 





General view of Esso’s Wilmington Terminal tank 
farm, warehouse, ste. racks and tank cor rock. 


= 


SIMPLE REMOTE OPERATION 


All truck loading and fueling operations at the Wil- 
mington, N.C. Terminal of Esso Standard Oil Co. are 
controlled from a central point through the use of 
Rockwell Remote Registration units and cylinder oper- 
ated Rockwell-built Nordstrom valves. 

Each Rotocycle meter on the loading platform is 
electrically synchronized to a printing type receiving 
register in the dispatcher’s office. No fuel can be dis- 
pensed through any meter until the dispatcher inserts a 
ticket in the printer, energizes the circuit and opens the 
inlet valve to that meter. This simple, sturdy unit carries 
Underwriter’s approval. It brings big savings in time, 
convenience and protection to those who operate big 
terminals or bulk plants. 


. 


2 
ie ce & o 


| Truck fueling rack with three 1-inch Pittsburgh 
| Piston meters equipped for remote registration. 
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Interior of control room with 26 electrically synchro- 
nized Rockwell receiver units fitted to printing registers. 
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Maintenance men and firefighters 
rely on U. 5. Rubber Hose 
lim 


Po 
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Above is a “U.S.” neoprene- 
covered fire hose in a refinery. It is 
resistant to sun, chemicals, oil, abra- 
sion and mildew. It has the popular 
fog nozzle. 


(left) “U. S.” hose used for fire 
fighting as well as general wash- 
down purposes. 


(below) U. S. Matchless Carbo- 
lized fire hose can handle 500 gal- 
lons per minute. Note how its flexi- 
bility allows it to be folded into the 
truck’s storage compartment. 





Many a leading modern refinery depends on 
“U.S.” hose of several types to help protect 
against fire. Each hose is specially designed and 
built to handle a definite set of working condi- 
tions. Highest grade materials, scientifically com- 
pounded rubber, uniformity of construction, 
skilled workmanship — these are the secret of 
“U.S.” hose superiority. For extra special cir- - 
cumstances, “U.S.” engineers will develop hose 


to meet your requirements. Write to address PRODUCTS OF 
below. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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TANK 
STORAGE 
TERMINALS... 


= a » < 
— . oo a ot et 
i} a) “} — C2. Important 
: i a oS Marketing Centers 
: ; & $ ; - | ik » 


> 7 \ - ~- Port of New York 

4 aia. . , oi #<. (Carteret, N. J.) 
ry - a Ss aa a <n “a Al a Port of New Orleans 
> a . oY ~% (Goodhope, La.) 
Chicago 
Houston 


Corpus 
Christi 


Plosely 
fnination) 
: erminals your 
bulk liquids can be h ication, canned, drummed 
or barrelled for distribution. All this without investing or 
risking your capital! 


uy? 
SMR Ge Dar. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South LaSalle Street °¢ Chicago 90, Illinois 








BIG FALL-WINTER AD 
CAMPAIGN BOOSTS 
RICHFIELD /O/ GASOLINE. 





Action-packed ads in hundreds of leading newspapers tages of “big company” support without any of the dis- 
are telling millions of motorists about the gasoline that advantages. You get aggressive advertising and expert 
gives them Fast Starts and Top Mileage Right Through marketing assistance to back you. And you still retain 





Winter ... Richfield 101 Gasoline! These eye-catching, your freedom as an Independent businessman. If you 
seasonal ads are appearing week after week, boosting are an Independent Marketer in an eastern state, get the 
Fall-Winter business for Richfield Dealers. facts on a Richfield franchise. Phone or write us today. 
Richfield offers Independent Distributors all the advan- GET ALL THE FACTS —NOW 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


5342 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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COR-TEN STEEL 
of this tanker by 


HY haul parasite poundage when 
you can haul extra payload in- 
stead? That, in a nutshell, is the atti- 
tude of the trucking industry today. 
By building equipment hundreds of 
pounds lighter with U-S‘S COR-TEN 
high strength steel, smart operators are 
swapping useless deadweight for addi- 
tional payload capacity. And every 
pound trimmed off these transport units 
increases revenue and decreases operat- 
ing costs by the savings in fuel, and 
by the reduction in wear on tires and 
brakes that this lighter equipment as- 
sures. 
Take, for example, the tanker shown 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH +* TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


2-1 


eS | 


Ts 2 


cuts the weight 





Steel Company for one of its high-strength, low-alloy steels. 


here. Built by the Brown Steel Tank 
Company, it can carry 7,000 gallons of 
gasoline. If it had been built to the 
same over-all weight with ordinary steel, 
it could have carried only 6,845 gallons. 
In other words, 932 pounds of unneeded 
weight were trimmed off and replaced 
by capacity for 155 extra gallons of 
gasoline. 

These extra gallons ride at no extra 
cost. Figuring delivery costs low, at 
only % cent a gallon, here’s a saving 
of 77¢ on every 200-mile round trip. 

These operating savings and extra 
profits that lighter construction assures, 
pay for the slight extra cost of COR- 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ae te ae ee ee 


TEN steel in a very short time. From 
then on, through the life of the unit, 
you have a clear bonus. 

COR-TEN-built units also save 
money by requiring less maintenance. 
That’s because COR-TEN steel is_not 
only 50% stronger than plain steel, but 
has 4 to 6 times greater resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion. In addition, it 
offers high resistance to load surge and 
road vibration. 

If you want to know how you can 
make your equipment: more profitable 
—and easier to maintain, a phone call 
or a letter to our nearest office will 
bring you all the facts. 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
* UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


_ U-S*S COR-TEN High Strength STEEL 


Re Fe 
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HERE ARE QUICK LUBE RACK CHECKS 


that can mean extra sales and 





profits for you: 


Check the Fan Belt e Check Radiator Hoses e Check the Tires 
Check the Air Cleaner e Check Radiator Fluid e Replace lost or damaged 


Grease Fittings with 

Check the Oil Filter - GonPine” a ae Lincoln BULLNECK® 
tings... the modern 
Check the Spark Plugs » Check all Lights fitting with the ball 


Z ; Check the Battery and e Check the Windshield in - top. Seals dirt 
“Our Lincoln Lubrication Equipment speeds up work ... sells extra Cables Wiper and Washer out... grease in. 


PUT THIS KIND OF PROFIT IN YOUR POCKET 
with the help of 


Lincoln i Enger 


LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 


Send today for your Free copy of Lincoin’s new Lubrication 
Department Plan Book, Catalog 500. It shows you how to 
scientifically plan and select the right lubrication for maximum 
sales and profit. Illustrates 20 of the most popular combinations. 


*Tradename Registered vp 
a” 
Call your Authorized 


; . of A © © @ PIONEER BUILDERS ; lobber 
“Since installing Lincoln Overhead Lubreels, we handle more lea serves No Last 


local Ne 
lube jobs and have increased our over-all sales.” Time or Profits! = 


Bill Avery's Lubritorium, Route 9-W, Highland Falls, New York LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT @ « - 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING COMPANY . 5702-74 Natural Bridge Avenue « St. Lovis 20, Missouri 
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“Were vetd with owe 
Melle Wee a ooo SUNSET OIL CO. 


Leo Pearlston (left), Sales Manager of Sunset Oil 
Company, is pictured with Milton J. Friedman, 
eo Secretary-Treasurer (right). They sell Miller Tires 
in 500 Golden Eagle stations in California and 
df Washington where Sunset is the Miller factory dis- 
’ tributor. Sunset also operates its own retreadin 
LonGE ci R TI FAGE plant in Los Angeles with a capacity of 6000 ies 
MILLER per month. 





Typical Golden Eagle Station, on Hollywood's famed 
“Sunset Strip”, prominently features Miller Tires 
and Golden Eagle Nu-Treds which are used as 
“Jeaders” to build new tire sales. 


4 





This signin Golden = "Quyr Miller tire franchise is very valuable—and very 


i cee oo profitable,” declares Sunset Oil Company of Los 


denceinMillerquality. Angeles. “We carry complete stocks in over 500 
stations. Sales are very satisfactory—and the help 
we get from Miller is enabling us to build sales 

Miller’s written life- steadily in all outlets. We get excellent merchandis- 


time guarantee against jing support and cooperation.” 
defective workmanship ditties is 


and material, backed up 


by Golden Eagle's mile- = Mi j//er has a specialized department to service oil com- 
age guarantee, helps 


Golden Eagle sell more 4s. For details, write Dept. NM-11, Miller Rubber 
Miller tires. Company, Akron, Obio. 


MILLER 


Geared to-the fébad TIRES 
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In the early 30’s Wayne trained, placed 
and maintained service men with full 
stocks of parts at 250 points in the 
United States, Another first in Wayne 
quality service to assure marketers and 
Wayne users service when and where 
needed, 

Today this service is hetter than ever 
- ++ more complete than ever, Offers 
one high quality . . , one source of 
supply...one responsibility for pumps, 
lifts, air compressors, high boys, hose 
reels, and many other products—all 








“service engineered” for extra per- 
formance by Wayne. 

When you build your new station, 
or improve your present one remem- 
ber the importance of standardizing 
on Wayne equipment throughout. Re- 
member the importance of Wayne 
“on-the-spot” nationwide service with 
more than 250 points from coast to 
coast, including Canada, Wayne quality 
and Wayne service boost your station 
sales by keeping equipment on the 
job . . . operating at a profit. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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It’s easy to boost sales of your 
petroleum products when you 
package them in Continental’s 
oblong “F” style cans. These 
rugged containers come in *-pint, 
pint, quart, half-gallon and gallon 
sizes—all have convenient pour- 
ing nozzles, and the larger ones 
are equipped with handles. Our 
lithographers are masters at 
decorating them for sales appeal. 


The right package 
helps step up sales 





Before you buy another contain- 
er, get the Continental story! 


Use Continental's 
steel containers 
for bulk shipments 





Container Suggested Use 
Open Head Pails. Greases 
Closed Head Drums................ Industrial Oils 
I NI ia hips tinsscinsnsnanviiabeighell Motor Oils 


50 & 65 Pound Fiaring Pails......Tar & Pitch 
Small Fiaring Paiis.......... Industrial Greases 


CONTINENTAL C CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
195 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


PACIFIC DiviSION 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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OPS Weighs Hike in Product Ceilings 
To Meet Higher Costs on West Coast 


WASHINGTON—Most of the pric- 
ing news from the capital this week 
centered on West Coast developments 
and the continuing fight for crude 
petroleum price adjustments. 

At press time, the proposed upward 
adjustments of West Coast retail gas- 
oline ceilings via the area-wide sur- 
vey method as proposed by Standard 
Stations, Inc., appeared to be gath- 
ering momentum. 


A strong push came from the San 
Francisco regional office which rec- 
ommended that procedure as the only 
feasible method of arriving at equit- 
able increases to offset climbing la- 
bor costs as a result of the shift 
from the 48 to the 40-hour week 
and continuing competition with de- 
fense plants for labor. 

(A special NPN report appears on 
p. 34 of this issue outlining the im- 
pact of the 40-hour station week be- 
gun at company outlets of Standard 
of California and Union Oil. It dis- 
cusses in detail the growing man- 
power problem.) 

In addition to the regional office 
recommendation, national OPS petro- 
leum officials were discussing the 
suggested questionnaire form for the 
survey with the Budget Bureau in a 
preliminary step to speed up final 
action on the proposal. 

Budget Bureau approval is neces- 
sary and it was thought better to get 
advance, unofficial approval before 
the order is drafted in final form. 

Meanwhile, individual petitions con- 
tinued to pour in from the coast, 
practically all of them asking for 
a margin increase of 1.4c per gal. on 
gasoline in order to meet the sharply 
declining situation on service station 
profits. 


A Fuels Division source said, how- 
ever, that the flood of individual ap- 
plications could bog down agency ef- 
forts if it attempted to deal with 
each of them separately. He said 
present plans call for proceeding on 
an over-all basis. 


In another pricing development in 
Seattle area, the national OPS of- 
fice authorized an increase of .4c per 
gal. for tank wagon sales of heating 
oils in the Olympic-Tenino, Wash., 
marketing area—the agency’s first 
issuance of an upward price adjust- 
ment under the “jobber earnings 
standard” procedure. 
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The increase applies to kerosine, 
No. 1 and No. 2 fuel oils, furnace oil, 
range oil and stove oil. The order 
was drafted and signed by Harold 
Walsh, director, OPS Region 13. It 
was forwarded to Washington for 
clearance under routine agency pro- 
cedure. The order—Special Order 1 
to Sec. 11 (d), Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 17—became effective Nov. 5. 


Statement of considerations point- 
ed out that survey of heating oil mar- 
keters in Olympic-Tenino area 
showed that upward adjustment was 
necessary to bring earnings up to 
“level of earnings in the year ended 
May 31, 1950.” 


“There are hundreds of heating oil 
sellers at the tank wagon level in 
this region and the need for relief 
is not uniform but varies from mar- 
keting area to marketing area,” or- 
der stated. “Thus it is concluded 
that the adjustment must be on a 
marketing area basis, rather than on 
a region-wide basis. For the pur- 
pose of this special order the market 
area has been defined as the area of 


reseller competition, which is the 
same as the area of the free delivery 
zones. 


“The adjustment granted by this 
order does no more than bring earn- 
ings to the level of the year ending 
May 31, 1950. It is therefore con- 
sistent with the provisions of Sec. 11 
(d) of Ceiling Price Regulation 17 
(jobber earnings standard proced- 
ure).” 


Tighter Price Controls There 
were additional signs, emanating 
from the Office of Price Stabilizer 
Woods this week that there will be 
an all-out push in Congress next year 
for a continuation and tightening up 
of price controls. 


Mr. Woods sent a report to Presi- 
dent Truman, discussing the results 
of his swing around the country to 
confer with housewives. The price 
stabilizer said he is “convinced” that 
the present law is “weak and inade- 
quate”; that it protects special inter- 
ests; and that it has the effect of 
“requiring unjustifiable price in- 
creases.” 


Local Boards—The price boss also 
was preparing to put into effect at 
least three “pilot” local stabilization 
boards in line with his over-all effort 





CHICAGO— The annua] meet- 
ing of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council, scheduled here over the 
coming weekend, will see the 
NOJC giving consideration to 
and possibly taking action on a 
wide variety of problems that 
are bothering petroleum distrib- 
utors the country over. 

Some of those problems are 
new. Most are old, but as vex- 
some as ever. Here is a run- 
down of the more important in 
both categories that promise to 
get attention: 

JOBBER CONTRACTS — 
Many jobbers desire marginal 
protection in areas of price 
squeeze, including areas where 
the farm discount problem is 
acute. 

TOLL ROADS—A newly-ap- 
pointed NOJC committee is ex- 
pected to report its recommen- 
dations as to the stand the 
council should take in regard to 





NOJC to Turn Spotlight on Key Problems 


development of superhighways, 
from the standpoint principal- 
ly of preventing monopoly con- 
trol of retail outlets. 


PERCENTAGE MARGINS 
Involves the question of hav- 
ing jobber margins based on a 
percentage markup that would 
fluctuate with the market. 


PRICE WARS—A discussion 
of the causes and effects of re- 
tail gasoline price wars, with an 
eye possibly to recommending 
legislative means for curbing 
such wars. 


PRICE DECONTROL 
Should NOJC take a stand at 
this time for removal of prod- 
ucts prices from OPS control? 

All NOJC sessions will be 
held in the Congress Hotel, 
cominencing with committee 
meetings the afternoon of Nov. 
7. The annual gathering will 
last through Sunday, Nov. 9. 
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Tighter Price Noose 


Don’t fail to read this week’s 
Washington column. If you 
passed it by, turn back now 
to p. 11. But be prepared for 
a shock, because what is re- 
ported there. . . about the new 
brew being concocted by the 
government’s price controllers 
. . .isn’t calculated to be at all 
reassuring. 











to kindle “grass-roots” support for 
an extension of controls. 

These three boards will be organ- 
ized in Sacramento, Calif., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Providence, R. I. Over 
last week end, he notified all regional 
directors to hold up on formation of 
additional boards “until you receive 
an official go-ahead from me.” 

Mr. Woods said he is meeting Nov. 
17 with a subcommittee of the Retail 
Industry Advisory Committee for “ad- 
vice and suggestions” before pushing 
the program further. 


Crude Prices — On the crude oil 
front, the Independent Refiners’ Assn. 
of California has told OPS and the 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense that it does not oppose raising 
California crude prices in order to re- 
lieve the current shortages but it told 
the agencies that a commensurate 
boost for product prices must be ap- 
proved. 

Donald B. O'Neill, vice president 
and general manager of the associa- 
tion, told newsmen: 

“A number of companies in our 
association are running at less than 
full capacity due to scarcity of crude; 
other plants are completely idle for 
the same reason. The refiners feel 
that a reasonable increase in crude 
prices would result in more adequate 
raw material supplies and would put 
the independent producer in a more 
stable position to supply the future 
needs of the refiners. 

“However, refiners’ costs for mate- 
rials and labor are substantially high- 
er than when price controls became 
effective, and any increase in cost of 
raw materials will require more op- 
erating capital in the refiners’ busi- 
ness. 

“Furthermore, any product price 
increases which may be authorized 
must completely compensate for the 
added cost of crude oil; otherwise 
some plants would be forced to shut 
down, resulting in reduction in the 
volume of light products needed to 
offset the existing and anticipated 
future shortage. 

“The small refiner should not be 
expected to absorb any part of a 
crude price increase since this in ef- 
fect would be a subsidy on his part, 
of the producer and of the total de- 
fense effort.” 


Oil Companies Plan Steady Expansion, 
But Are Wary of Moving Too Fast 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—tThere’s a fork in 

the road not far ahead for the petro- 
leum expansion program. 

One road is the high road of op- 
timism, and the other is the low road 
of caution. 

The high road means meeting the 
present expansion goals or moving 
on toward even larger expansion dur- 
ing 1954-1955. The low road calls for 
a more moderate climb, one aimed at 
just keeping comfortably ahead of 
demands. 

Even if the low road is the choice 
—and no ome can say with confi- 
dence yet what the industry’s choice 
will be—it doesn’t mean, of course, 
that expansion will grind to a halt, 
because the trademark of this indus- 


_try is vigorous, healthy growth. It 


does mean, however, that expansion 
will no longer be a boom growth as 
it has been during the days of short- 
ages. Instead, company officials are 
going to consider expansion possibil- 
ities carefully to avoid overreaching. 
There already have been strong in- 
dications that the well drilling pro- 
gram may not reach the totals during 
the next two or three years that some 
had predicted earlier. And this same 
note of levelling off appears through 
much of the rest of the industry. 


Shy of Goals—Marketing people 
will be particularly interested to note 
that the pipe line and storage pro- 
grams are still short of the expansion 
aims, and some PAD officials feel 
frankly that the 18-month expansion 
goals may not be met. 


The latest tabulation PAD has 
made on pipe lines, for example, 
shows that of the 18-month goal of 
19,700 miles of lines, 16,591 miles 
have been authorized only, and con- 
struction has started on 10,798 miles. 
These totals include 7,588 miles of 
products lines authorized, with 4,780 
miles started and 9,003 miles of crude 
oil lines authorized with 5,958 started. 


For storage, the goal is 153 mil- 
lion bbls, by the end of 1953. Of that, 
40 million bbls. of crude oil storage 
have been authorized, and 33.8 million 
bbls. is under construction. For prod- 
uct storage (this does not include re- 
tail storage), 74.8 million bbls. have 
been authorized, with 42.3 million 
bbls. started. 

Thus there is room for about 40 
million bbls. of storage projects yet. 


Shortages Slow Progress—One rea- 
son for the delay in meeting the pro- 
gram goal has been the material 
shortage, a shortage made acute in 
some instances by the steel strike. 
This has been particularly true for 
storage tanks, pipe, and tank car 


construction. Shortages have been 
sharpest in steel plate. 


These shortages probably will con- 
tinue to be felt for some months to 
come, too, because military and 
atomic energy programs drained off 
most of this type of steel when steel 
mills went back to work. As Assist- 
ant Deputy PAD C. Eugene Davis 
pointed out recently, petroleum proj- 
ects which were scheduled for com- 
pletion this fall and early in 1953 
weren’t so hard hit because their or- 
ders already were on mill books and 
were being filled. It’s the later or- 
ders that will be hurt because of the 
delay in getting them on mill sched- 
ules. Mr. Davis said he felt the steel 
plate shortage would delay many re- 
finery projects, although he made 
no effort to assay the exact extent 
of the delay. He said fabricated items, 
such as heat exchangers, would be 
hardest hit. 


Industry. Attitude—Ruling out the 
effects of the shortages, however, 
there still remains the question of 
how much expansion the industry 
would undertake even if there were 
no materials headaches. 


PAD is wrestling mightily with 
that very problem. At the request of 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion, PAD is trying to map out ex- 
pansion goals for 1954 and 1955 but 
isn’t making very rapid progress be- 
cause of uncertainty over many fac- 
tors affecting the future. 


These unknown factors include eco- 
nomic and international trends and 
aspects. What, for example, will hap- 
pen when defense spending begins to 
decline? Will there be a change in 
the economic “atmosphere” with a 
new administration taking over in 
Washington? What are the chances 
that the Korean war will be settled, 
or what is the likelihood it will flare 
up into an all-out war? 


These things, and many others, will 
shape the future. It’s a definite 
change from the day when an open 
market lay ahead, and the principal 
problem was how to get facilities 
built quickly enough. Now it’s a mat- 
ter of decision; it’s a matter of pon- 
dering, before you turn loose a dol- 
lar, what your chances are of get- 
ting that dollar back with a reason- 
able profit attached. 


Steel Dividend—Noting that steel 
mills were steaming along at a rec- 
ord rate of output, DPA decided last 
week there would be about 1.5 mil- 
lion tons more steel available for 
first quarter 1953 use than had been 
expected originally. So a DPA offi- 
cial called PAD (along with other 
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Coming Up—API, NOJC 

NPN next week will feature 
full coverage of two annual 
meetings of unusual interest to 
oil men. They are American 
Petroleum Institute’s Chicago 
convention Nov. 10-13, and the 
National Oil Jobbers Council 
meeting in the same city Nov. 
8-10. 

As in the past NPN will re- 
port fully on actions and decis- 
ions affecting both smal] and 
large oil companies, and will re- 
view the most significant 
speeches and papers at each 
meeting. 











claimant agencies) and asked if PAD 
would like to apply for a supple- 
mental allotment in order to get some 
of this “surplus” steel. 


PAD wanted to know what kind 
of steel it was, thinking maybe that 
here would be some relief for the 
heavy plate steel and special .struc- 
tural type steel which the industry 
could well use in its expansion, But 
DPA said most of it was blackplate 
steel; that very little, if any, would 
be in heavy plate or structural. So 
PAD said no, thanks, we don’t see 
any need for blackplate steel here. 
Therefore, PAD got no extra slice 
of the “surplus.” 


There still is a sharp difference 
of opinion over just how much ma- 
terial will be available in the upcom- 
ing months. For example, not long 
ago DPA decided to play it safe and 
changed the effective date of its re- 
laxation order on small construction 
projects from April 1 to May 1. 


More Construction Steel—The plan- 
ned order would permit construction 
projects, such as service stations and 
others, to get up to 25 tons of steel 
per quarter simply by “self-authoriz- 
ing” their orders. Thus they would 
not have to apply for and wait for 
regular allotments. As it is now, the 
limit is five tons a quarter. 


A task group of construction in- 
dustry officials appointed by Nation- 
al Production Authority reported, 
however, that there was no need for 
waiting until next May to relax the 
order. They said it should be relaxed 
Jan. 1. They said that some steel 
warehouses already were offering 
steel in quantities up to 25 tons for 
sale, but that would-be purchasers 
couldn’t buy because they didn’t have 
“tickets.” If the increase in self-au- 
thorization were made effective, then 
the smaller users could get that 
steel. NPA said it would “consider” 
the task group’s recommendation, but 
there were indications it would stick 
to its May 1 date—at least for a 
while yet. 
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Interior Working Out 
Synthetics Program 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Although Depart- 
ment of Interior has not yet com- 
pleted synthetic fuels expansion goal 
recommendations it will make to De- 
fense Production Administration, it 
was learned Oct. 30 that considera- 
tion is being given the Bureau of 
Mines report which predicts facilities 
for 82,000 b/d production by start of 
1957. 

Meanwhile, a DPA official said that 
although his agency had requested 
program recommendations from Inte- 
rior it had not committed itself to ap- 
proving such a program. Rather, he 
said, DPA was seeking information 
on which to base a decision. 

Bureau of Mines report to Interior 
was classed as a study of “reason- 
able” rate of growth which could be 
expected. Bureau official said esti- 
mate was on what private industry, 
using private capital, might be ex- 
pected to do. No consideration was 
given to government-financed pro- 
gram, he said. 

Expected growth would provide fol- 
lowing synthetic fuels output: 

1953—7,000 b/d from natural gas 
synthesis plant already in operation 
at Brownsville, Tex. 

End of 1954—10,000 b/d from oil 
shale facilities. 

End of 1955—15,000 b/d from coal 
hydrogenation facilities and 10,000 
b/d from additional gas synthesis fa- 
cilities. 

End of 1956—additional 40,000 b/d 
from oil shale. 

Chemicals—-Meanwhile, in Atlantic 
City, Dr. W. C. Schroeder, head of 
the Bureau of Mines synthetic fuels 
development program, said that crit- 
ical chemicals in short supply could 
be produced by coal hydrogenation 
process and marketed at competitive 
prices. 

Addressing a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Gas Assn., Dr. Schroeder re-em- 
phasized the bureau’s belief that do- 
mestic synthetic liquid fuels produc- 
tion from oil shale and coal should 
be started “as soon as possible’, based 
on such considerations as effects of 
a long war on oil supplies and cost 
of conveying foreign oil, in steel and 
manpower as Well as money. 


Oil's Stake in West 
Nears $5 Billion Mark 


NPN News Burean 
LOS ANGELES—West Coast oil 
industry’s investment in crude oil pro- 
duction, refining and marketing facil- 
ities in five western states—Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Washington and 
Oregon—totals $4,876,000,000, West- 
ern Oil & Gas Assn. reported last 
week. 
Biennial economic survey, based on 


1951 figures, listed among capital 
assets 30,000 producing oil wells and 
56 refineries with total capacity of 
1,100,000 b/d of crude. 

Wholesale and retail distribution of 
petroleum products was handled for 
the most part through 39,700 inde- 
pendent outlets, while more than 1,200 
companies and individuals engaged in 
crude oil production, according to the 
survey. 

Salaries and wages for about 151,- 
000 persons employed by industry 
exceeded $650,000,000. 


New Products Line Planned 


PONCA CITY—A 600-mile 8-inch 
oil products pipe line, having ultimate 
capacity of 25,000 b/d, is to be built 
from Billings, Mont., to Spokane, 
Wash., by Continental Pipe Line Co,, 
subsidiary of Continental Oil Co. It 
probably will be known as Yellow- 
stone Pipe Line. 

The line will extend from Billings 
westward to Bozeman, Helena and 
Missoula, Mont., across northern Ida- 
ho, and thence to Spokane. 


Deaths 


Lt. Stuart Monroe Blazer, 25, son 
of Paul G. Blazer, chairman of the 
board of Ashland Oil and Refining Co.., 
Ashland, Ky., was killed in action 
Oct. 14 in Korea. 

Lt. Blazer was with the Army’s 7th 
Infantry division on the Korean cen- 
tral front. 

A graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, class of 1950, he had worked 
with a seismograph crew for Amer- 
ada Petroleum Corp., and spent sum- 
mer vacations as an employee at the 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. refin- 
ery at Tulsa and in pipe line opera- 
tions in the Eastern Kentucky fields 
for Ashland Oil. 

Lt. Blazer was the younger son of 
Paul Blazer. 


* * * 


O. Y. Kirkpatrick, retired assistant 
division manager of Pure Oil’s south- 
ern marketing division, died Oct. 24 
in Greenville, N. C. while addressing 
a Kiwanis Club meeting. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick joined Pure Oil in 
1932 after 16 years service with the 
Navy. He retired in August, 1950. 


Richard F. Paul, 64, executive sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Petro- 
leum Industries Committee since Jan- 
uary, 1941, died Nov. 4 in a suburban 
Boston hospital. He had been ill 
several weeks. 

Before he became state PIC sec- 
retary, Mr. Paul was an insurance 
broker in Boston and was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1935-36. 
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Aramco Marketing Policies Now Seen 
Main Target of DJ ‘Cartel’ Barrage 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — After three 
months of scatter shooting against 
the several companies allegedly in- 
volved in “international oil cartel” ac- 
tivities, it finally became apparent 
last week that the Justice Depart- 
ment really was leveling its biggest 
gun against the marketing arrange- 
ments of Arabian American Oil Co.- 
jointly owned by Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), Standard Oil Co. of 
California, The Texas Co. and So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

This development came as court 
proceedings cooled off for the time 
being. In the U. S. District Court, 
Judge Kirkland heard arguments for 
two days last week on various mo- 
tions to quash or limit the subpoena 
of records and then recessed the pro- 
ceedings until Nov. 6. He did give 
the companies the nod on one partic- 
ular point of controversy, ruling that 
the subpoena would not apply back 
beyond Jan. 1, 1941, as against the 
period requested by DJ going back 
to Jan. 1, 1928. DJ was still left 
free, however, to issue subsequent 
subpoenas for any specific documents 
dated prior to 1941, 

Indications as to DJ’s real drive 
against present operations of Aramco 
came to light following public dis- 
closure last week by Leonard J. Em- 
merglick, special prosecutor in charge 
of the “cartel” case, that DJ’s ulti- 
mate goal was “reconstruction” of 
foreign corporate set-ups. 

Government Thinking—DJ, how- 
ever, does not seem to be thinking 
now in terms of such things as dis- 
solution, break-up or divorcement, for 
the following reasons’ 

As of now, at least, it is thought 
that it will not be necessary to re- 
vise the ownership structure of Aram- 
co to accomplish the DJ purpose. In- 
stead, it is thought the aim might be 
served merely by changing contrac- 
tual: obligations now imposed on 
Aramco. 

In the government's view, it is de- 
sirable, even vital, to remove the pres- 
ent Aramco obligation to sell only to 
owning companies except within 
Saudi Arabia—Standard Oil Co. of 
California, The Texas Co., Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), each with 30%, 
and Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., with 
10%, all of whom are fighting DJ's 
“cartel” subpoena. 

Thus, it is felt, it probably willl not 
be necessary to obtain a court order 
requiring divestiture of stock owner- 
ship. 

This is not pinned down hard and 
fast within DJ as of now. Reason 
is that much depends on the outcome 
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of the current grand jury investiga- 
tion. It could be that unexpected 
turns in the probe might cause DJ 
to change its mind and pursue all-out 
dissolution of Aramco ownership. 


It is believed in government circles 
that if a change eventually comes 
about where “Company A”—a firm 
outside the four owning companies— 
can send a tanker to Saudi Arabia 
when this company is short of petro- 
leum, and can purchase on the same 
basis as the owning companies, the 
purpose of the present proceedings 
will have been served. 


At this point, it is difficult to pre- 
dict exact strategy and tactics that 
will be employed by the government. 
But this much seems obvious to qual- 
ified observers: A civil suit eventual- 
ly will be necessary to reach the final 
goal—unless companies themselves 
take steps to change their marketing 
structure, either voluntarily or under 
some type of court threat. 


Mr. Emmerglick told NPN that 
purpose could be accomplished with- 
out a civil suit, but he declined to 
elaborate. It is thought that he had 
in mind the possibility that companies 
would be willing to take action them- 
selves without a court order. 

This would seem to depend to a 


large extent on whether DJ is suc- 
cessful in obtaining criminal indict- 
ments in the present grand jury pro- 
ceedings. It is felt that DJ would 
then have attained considerable ‘“‘bar- 
gaining power’ to persuade com- 
panies to take this course. 

The probability, then, is that the 
grand jury matter will be pushed to 
the point of indictments, although, 
technically, the government could file 
the civil suit immediately—it does not 
have to wait for the outcome of crim- 
inal proceedings. 


Aramco had no immediate com- 
ment when apprised of DJ’s “recon- 
struction” goal. 

Court Appeal Stalled—Meanwhile, 
there also developed a recess in the 
attempt by the oil companies to have 
the grand jury in the District of Co- 
lumbia discharged and the entire pro- 
ceeding transferred to the Southern 
District of New York where most of 
the principal offices are maintained. 
The companies were rejected by both 
the District Court and the U. S. 
Court of Appeals on their transfer 
of venue plea and were awaiting ac- 
tion by the U. S. Supreme Court on 
their final appeal. The court is slat- 
ed to reconvene Nov. 10, but there 
was no indication when it would’ rule 
on whether it would entertain an ap- 
peal. 

In their Supreme Court brief the 
five companies seeking the transfer 
~—Texaco, Socony-Vacuum, Standard 
of California, Aramco and California 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Oct. 28-Nov. 3, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


NPA—National Production Authority 

M-2, as amended—Rubber. 

M-46A, Dir. 4—Restrictions on acquiring 
tubular goods for foreign operations. 

M-46A, Dir, 5—Trading tubular goods, line 


ipe. 

M-46, Dir. 6—Restrictions on acquiring 
tubular goods for U. 8S. and Canadian opera- 
tions. 

M-46, Dir,. 7—Trading tubular goods, line 
pipe. 

M-6A, as amended—Stee] distributors. 

M-83, revocation—Mechanical, hydraulic, air 
and electrically-operated jacks. 


SSB—NSalary Stabilization Board 
Int. 5, Rev—Authorized Salary Adjustments. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 34, Amdt. 5—Base Period contracts 
for delivery at increased prices. 


What Orders Do 
National Production Authority 


RUBBER—M-2 as amended—Places inven- 
tories of dry natural rubber under NPA Reg. 
1; requires special marking of butyl tire tubes 
by manufacturers, and requires monthly re- 
ports from consumers of various types of 
rubber. 

TUBULAR GOODS RESTRICTIONS—Dir. 6 
to M-46, and Dir. 4 to M-46A—Places under 
CMP acquisition by petroleum or gas operators 
of oil country tubular goods produced from 
semi-finished steel imported into U, 8. 


TRADING TUBULAR GOODS—Dir. 7 to 
M-46, and Dir. 5 to M-46A—Permits petroleum 
operators to trade or exchange oil country 
tubular goods and line pipe. 

STEEL DISTRIBUTORS—M-6A as amended 
—Requires steel distributors to make certifica- 
tion that steel received from mills be useé 
only for warehousing purposes. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


AUTHORIZED SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 
Int, 5, Rev.—Substitutes appropriate refer- 
ences to GSSR 1, provides an explanation of 
the application of the retroactivity provision 
of Section 41 of GSSR 1, Amended, and per- 
mits inclusion of inter-plant inequity § in- 
creases. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


BASE PERIOD CONTRACTS FOR DE- 
LIVERY AT INCREASED PRICES—Amat. 5 
to CPR 34—Permits sellers to use increased 
prices at which they did not actually deliver 
during the base period but at which they 
would have delivered had they not been bound 
by contractual commitment. 
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Texas Oil Co.—stressed points laid 
out before the lower courts that: 


1. The grand jury of 23 mem- 
bers is dominated by 14 govern- 
ment employes. 


2. None of the principal offices 
of the companies are located in 
the District of Columbia. 


DJ Charges—One of the highlights 
of the arguments before Judge Kirk- 
land on the validity of the subpoena 
was DJ’s assertion that it launched 
the investigation back in 1946 be- 
cause of the threat imposed by the 
“cartel” to national security. The 
gist of claims made by Mr. Emmer- 
glick was: 


1, The “network” of arrange- 
ments between the companies has 
caused the U. S. to be dependent 
on foreign oil because such ar- 
rangements strangled and dis- 
couraged development of domes- 
tic resources. 

2. The alleged policy of com- 
panies to avoid duplicate facili- 
ties where possible kept down the 
output potential of the U. S. and 
“that stunned us when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked.” 


3. The Brewster Committee 
found that the Navy was “gross- 
ly overcharged and found uni- 
form prices time after time in 
sealed bids.” 

4. The shortage of aviation 
gasoline that developed last 
spring (during the oil strike) 
showed that the nation has in- 
adequate facilities. 


Ulterior Motive?—Meanwhile, one 
of the strongest points advanced by 
the companies last week in favor of 
limiting the subpoena was that of 
Leo Kissam, attorney for Caltex, who 
declared that the subpoena really rep- 
resented an “illegal preparation for a 
civil antitrust case.” He charged it 
was “obvious” that most of the docu- 
ments being demanded were being 
sought for use by DJ, since it would 
be “physically impossible” for the 
grand jury to wade through them 
during its life-time of 18 months. Mr. 
Kissam said these documents can be 
read only at the average rate of 50 
pages an hour. With the jury on the 
job 40 hours a week, it could examine 
only 156,000 pages during 18 months 
—as against the millions of docu- 
ments being subpoenaed. 

He said the DJ wanted to select 
the relatively few documents it in- 
tended to present the grand jury, 
charging that “out of a million papers, 
you ought to be able to prove any- 
thing.” He reminded the court that 
the law requires that the documents 
be made available only to the grand 
jury, with the defendants entitled to 
remove them at the close of the jury 
session each day. 

Last week also saw the “cartel” 
proceeding blasted by B. Brewster 
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Jennings, Socony-Vacuum president, 
who declared they threaten the free 
world’s 11 to 1 oil superiority over 
Russia. He said there is a question 
“whether such ill-considered attacks 
amount to burning down the house to 
drive out rats which have not been, 
and we think will not be, shown to 
exist.’’. 


Paper Hits ‘Cartel’ Case 
As Harmful lsolationism 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — The Washington 
Post unlimbered another jolting edi- 
torial punch against administration 
this week for its “international oil 
cartel” proceedings against oil com- 
panies, calling it ‘the case for a storm 
cellar isolationism.” 

The Post pointed out Nov. 3 how 
the government again called on oil 
companies when the Iranian shut- 
down threatened oil starvation for 
Western Europe and how the shut- 
«down “hardly caused a ripple in con- 
sumer markets” as a result of oil 
company efforts. 

It referred to government argu- 
ments in court last week that the 
U. S. has turned from an exporter to 
an importer of oil and asked, “So 
what?” 

“Is this not one way of doing our 
part—the part advocated by the Dem- 


ocratic Administration—in relieving 
the world’s dollar shortage? Is it 
not elementary policy to do this and 
by so doing conserve our natural re- 
sources ?” 


The paper said government argu- 
ments went “from one piece of non- 
sense to another.” 


Saved Needed Oil It said “ar- 
rangements” offset possible disaster 
of Iranian shutdown, permitted Amer- 
ican industry to obtain a share in 
eastern oil fields and “sustained our 
western allies in their time of trou- 
bles.” Editorial added: 


“But the reductio ad absurdum is 
government counsel’s statement that 
as a result of these arrangements 
‘there is no incentive to develop our 
own oi] resources.’ Anybody, let alone 
a Texan, who has an oil share will 
rub his eyes with astonishment; the 
wildcatting that has been going on in 
the last decade has been truly amaz- 
ing, productive and profitable 


“Oil is by all odds the item in which 
our government has demonstrated 
the responsibility of power in the 
world today. It has been done in 
virtue of the agreements under ques- 
tion. The case against those agree- 
ments is already having a reaction 
all over the world to the great em- 
barrassment of American diplomacy 
and military strategy... 





DAY’S PROFIT of the 41 service stations served by Pettway Oil Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was turned over to the Community Chest. William Pettway, president of Pett- 
way Oil, originated the idea and plugged it with newspaper and radio ads. Shown 
here are left to right, T. M. Lasiter, dealer, W. E. Brock, Jr. president, Community 
Chest; Mr. Pettway and W. S. Keese, Jr., chairman of the Community Chest campaign 
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Marketers Cite Need for More Margin, 
Greater Manpower with 40-Hour Week 


The 40-hour week is becoming a 
factor in West Coast retail petroleum 
marketing operations, but it’s too 
early to appraise it accurately. 

Standard of California and Union 
of California placed their company- 
operated stations on a 40-hour week 
in mid-September officially, though 
most of Standard’s stations had been 


changed over before the end of 
August. 

The first immediate result was a 
20% increase in labor costs, Stand- 
ard reported. That was based on the 
simple mathematical fact that it took 
20% more men to do the job at the 
company’s chain of about 1,000 sta- 
tions. A work force of 1,000 has been 
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First choice of oil marketers be- 
cause Blackmer Truck Pumps de- 
liver full-rated capacities of 40, 60 
or 100 gallons per minute at easy 
engine speed. 
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added to the 5,000 men staffing the 
service stations. 


Too Soon to Tell—Standard repre- 
sentatives told NPN it is too soon to 
tell how the 40-hour week is work- 
ing out, but they expressed hope it 
would result in getting high-type, per- 
manent men to assure consistent per- 
formance and reduce turnover. 


The vast majority of approximately 
23,000 retail outlets in the five west- 
ern states are lessee or dealer-owned 
operations. How the 40-hour week 
has affected them is difficult to de- 
termine. A consensus of scattered re- 
ports indicates a problem is taking 
shape. 


Main upshot of that is widespread 
insistence that dealers need more 
margin to meet the rising labor costs. 
A study of those costs will be pre- 
pared by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, on the West Coast, when it 
makes a survey of dealers. Purpose 
of the study is to determine whether 
an increase in the retail margin is 
needed. Action follows a recommen- 
dation by the OPS West Coast Pe- 
troleum Wholesale Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of working marketers, 
who told OPS the need exists. 


Results of this study will be re- 
ceived with high interest because OPS 
decisions will be influenced by them. 
Approval by the federal budget bu- 
reau was still needed this week be- 
fore the survey can be undertaken. 


Standard of California already has 
petitioned OPS, suggesting “individ- 
ual adjustments of price and margin 
situations in the separate areas with- 
in the general area” instead of a 
broad adjustment for the whole re- 
gion. Proposed adjustment is based 
on a pass-through of labor cost in- 
creases experienced since the first six 
months of 1951, after a proper show- 
ing of such increases by a represen- 
tative number of dealers in the mar- 
keting area, said Standard. 


In short, Standard asks that the in- 
crease be computed on a per-gallon 
basis and then added to the existing 
margin. 


Higher Margins Asked—Washing- 
ton reports that OPS has received a 
“flood” of petitions from individual 
operators supporting the request for 
higher margin. In Los Angeles, an 
OPS official said it’s not expected 
that action will be taken on the in- 
dividual petitions “otherwise the 
whole thing would bog down in pa- 
perwork”. Purpose of the individual 
petitioners is to emphasize the need. 


With its petition, Standard sent in 
a table (see below) showing that 
the rate for attendants has doubled 
in 6% years—from 60c per hour in 
January, 1946, to $1.24 per hour in 
July, 1952, when the company be- 
gan to install the 40-hour week. The 
switch from a 48-hour week to a 40- 
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hour week itself bumped up labor 
costs 20%, said Standard. 


Basic Salary of a Senior Attendant 
(Excluding approximately $60 per month, 
which is fairly constant) 

Pre- Korea Per Month Per Hour 

Jan., 1946 ........... $125.00 $s. 
June, 1946 .. 140.00 F 
Jan., 1947 ........... 165.00 
ON ee 
ee , a ee 
TD icc pads ti's 
Post-Korea 
GS 
Se ere eee 
July, 1952 

(40-hr, week)....... 


174.00 
180.00 
190.00 


208.00 
215.00 


215.00* 
*Equivalent to $258 for 48-hour week, 
Neither price nor margin kept pace 


with climbing labor costs, said Stand- 
ard, explaining that a price war and 


the price freeze throttled them. To- ' 


day average ceiling margins are 
0.15c per gal. below pre-price war 
margins and nearly 0.75c per gal. 
below ceiling margins in the rest of 
the country, said Standard. 

More Margin Needed—Bert E. 
Devere, president of Pathfinder Pe- 
troleum Co., operating a chain of 
multiple-pump units as Community 
Stations, Inc., stated at least 1c will 
have to be added to margins to offset 
growing labor costs. Mr. Devere said 
labor costs will be up 0.817c per gal. 
over January, 1951, at his high-gal- 
lonage stations, including a calculated 
20% increase. Stations pumping be- 
tween 8,000 and 20,000 gals. a month 
will need a margin increase of over 
1c, he declared. 

Supplier companies are not in a 
position to act in behalf of their 
dealers on margin questions. How- 
ever, they are supporting the move- 
ment. In most cases, they have no- 
tified dealers about the OPS survey 
and encouraged them to fill out the 
questionnaires. 

Effect. of 40-Hour Week—Reports 
vary widely regarding the impact of 
the 40-hour week on dealers and their 
employes. No general clamoring for 
a shorter work week has been re- 
ported yet. But supplier companies 
predicted that it will be just a mat- 
ter of time. 

Representative of one major told 
NPN: “We have heard from some of 
our dealers, saying they have been 
approached by their men, inquiring 
about the 40-hour week. We are go- 
ing to hear more about it. Within a 
year, it probably will be fairly gen- 
eral as a problem to be dealt with.” 

Said another: “Our dealers haven’t 
said much about it yet. It’s inevitable 
that dealer stations will be under 
pressure for a shorter work week or 
time-and-a-half for the sixth day.” 

Top retail executive of a third de- 
clared, “The 40-hour week has had 
little effect on dealer stations so far. 
But it will have. OPS will have to 
recognize it and allow for increased 
margin.” 

Marketing head of a large Inde- 
pendent said, “Our dealers haven't 
reported any difficulties. In fact, 
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some of them and many employes 
haven’t heard that Standard and 
Union have the 40-hour week at com- 
pany stations.” 


The 40-hour week was obtained by 
the Western States Service Station 
Employes Union, composed exclu- 
sively of Standard employes. Except 
for some large truck stations and 
multi-pumps, the rest of the dealer 
stations are not organized. And at- 
tempts to organize. them have been 
futile because of employe and dealer 
turnover and the expense and task 
of contacting so many thousand out- 
lets. 

A number of cases have been re- 
ported in which dealers have volun- 
tarily given their men time-and-a-half 
for the sixth day or some other form 
of raise to hold them. NPN has not 
heard of any dealers going to the 
40-hour week, principally because it’s 
more convenient and more economical 
to raise the men than hunt extra help. 
And very often the employe would 
rather have the extra pay than the 
time off. 

One question bobs up: Are dealers 
losing men to Standard and Union 
because of the 40-hour week? 

Not necessarily, and certainly not 
on any scale, is the answer NPN 
hears. Long before Standard and 
Union adopted the 40-hour week, 
dealers lost men in droves to the de- 
fense industries with their short 
work-weeks and fringe benefits. 


So it’s not a question of inter-com- 
pany competition for man-power but 
of conditions on the whole labor 
market. By offering shorter hours 
or more money, the dealers are bet- 
ter able to compete for labor. But 
they run smack into the problem of 
economics, which has become a big 
factor in operations: can they afford 
to? 

Dealer turnover is another problem 
plaguing suppliers who feel increased 
margin is necessary to hold the turn- 
over rate where it is. If dealers face 
higher labor costs, they say, dealer 
turnover probably will rise unless 
there’s relief. 

In its petition, Standard emphasized 
this point and submitted a table 
showing that 54% of the stations in 
five “representative” cities changed 
hands in three years. Standard pre- 
sented what it called a “mortality” 
table for 246 Chevron (dealer) sta- 
tions in Seattle, San Diego, Sacra- 
mento, Oakland and Eugene (Ore.): 


Num- 


In operation first 6 mos. 1952 246 
Same operator, 2nd 6 mos. 1951 
Same operator, ist 6 mos. 1951 
Same operator, 2nd 6 mos. 1950 
Same operator, ist mos. 1950 
Same operator, 2nd 6 mos, 1949 
Same operator, 1 mos, 1949 


Standard attributed the high turn- 
over to “the low level of returns 


from such operations and the pres- 
sure of competitive wage rates.” 


In Seattle, station personnel turn- 
over is greater than any place else 
on the coast and more stations are 
idle because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining dealers. OPS views Seattle 
as an urgent problem. Industry of- 
ficials predict the situation will grow 
worse unless retail margins are raised 
from the existing 4c per gal. In Los 
Angeles Basin, the margin is 4.5c, 
and petitioners to OPS claim it is in- 
adequate. 

How Plan Is Working—Preliminary 
reports about the 40-hour week claim 
some favorable results and show that 
problems have come up. 

A Union Oil representative told 
NPN that an improvement in caliber 
of applicants has been noted. William 
R. Forgy, chairman (president) of 
Western States Service Station Em- 
ployes Union, reported that better- 
type men were attracted to Stand- 
ard’s stations. 

However, representatives admit it 
will be several months before they 
can tell whether the new men really 
are better. 

Big problem for Standard was that 
of selecting, employing and training 
hundreds of new men in a short pe- 
riod. Training shifts were doubled 
at Standard’s more than 50 training 
stations to turn them out. 

Another problem was that of devel- 
oping good backstop crews so the 
stations function well and records are 
kept in shape the two days the man- 
ager is off. 

Overtime is another problem Stand- 
ard encountered in the early stage of 
the new program. 

NPN learned that union represent- 
atives assured Standard the shortened 
week would result in more produc- 
tion. That too, is an effect that will 
be examined as the new routine be- 
comes established. 


New York Gets Biggest Slice 
Of Federal Highway Aid 


WASHINGTON — New York got 
the largest slice of $575 million in 
federal road aid funds apportioned by 
the Commerce Department for fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1953. Trailing 
the more than $35 million granted New 
York was $34.5 million granted Tex- 
as and $30 million given California. 
Vermont's slice of $2,300,000 was 
smallest accorded 48 states, District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
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Re-Refiners Ask Lube Quality Tests 


The Assn. of Petroleum Re-Refiners 
suggests that uniform testing stand- 
ards for motor oils—regardless of 
origin—should be established, and 
specifications for quality oils be based 
on results of such uniform tests. 

This suggestion is made in letter 
by V. T. Worthington, association 
president, in reply to a letter to NPN 
from C. D. Baucom, director of North 
Carolina Gasoline & Oil Inspection 
Division (see NPN Sept. 17, p. 42). 
The re-refiners’ letter is being circu- 
lated among North Carolina legis- 
lators, state officials and federal gov- 
ernment officials. NPN presents 
herewith the partial text of Mr. 
Worthington’s letter: 

“. . . We of the industry go along 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
in saying that re-refined oil is previ- 
ously used motor oil that has been 
purified by means of a method sim- 
ilar to that used in making pure oil 
from heavily contaminated crude oil. 

“We also refer you to the position 
taken by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue that re-refined oil is used mo- 
tor oil which has been re-refined. 

“You state that you desire to ‘iso- 
late’ re-refined oil from other motor 
oils, and I say, along with Mr. (Don- 
ald C.) O’Hara of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Assn. that this is 
impossible, because re-refined oil is 
chemically and organically the same 
as original motor oil. Just as you 
cannot fundamentally alter the struc- 
ture of certain other minerals through 
use, neither can you alter the basic 
structure of motor oil through use. 
So, while used motor oil is contami- 
nated, it is not basically different 
from unused motor oil. When the 
used oil is refined a second time, it 
is merely rid of its contaminants, but 
not changed in any basic way.” 


No Legal Proof—“As Mr. O’Hara 
has said, no test to indicate the pres- 
ence of used oil has achieved suffi- 
cient scientific standing to be accept- 
ed in a court proceeding. If there is 
no scientific way to tell the difference 
between oil refined from crude and 
oil refined from used motor oil, why 
the need for ‘isolating’ re-refined oil 
from other oils. . . 

"Inasmuch as it is generally rec- 
ognized by the petroleum industry 
that there is no scientific way by 
which original motor oil can be dis- 
tinguished from re-refined motor oil, 
the best protection the buying public 
can have is for standards to be set 

. up for the various grades of all types 
of motor oils.” 


Asks Test Standards—‘“The only 
way the public can know the nature 
of the motor oil it is buying is. . . to 
determine the nature of the oil. . . by 
scientific methods set up by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and 


U.S. Bureau of Standards. The en- 
tire petroleum industry accepts the 
specifications of quality for motor 
oil as set up by these organiza- 
"| ee 

“If the legislators of . . . North 
Carolina or ... Congress .. . through 
the Bureau of Standards, were to set 
up standards for the different grades 
of motor oil based upon quality stand- 
ards now in use, it could work some- 
thing like this: 

“For a motor oil to be labeled 
‘premium’... or ‘extra premium .. .’ 
it must meet certain prescribed stand- 


ards of quality set up by the Bureau of » 


Standards for premium or extra pre- 
mium motor oil. Likewise, if the 
motor oil were a standard motor o’}, 
it would be known by the public 
that the oil in a container marked 
‘standard’ . . . would measure up to 
a certain prescribed standard for 
‘standard motor oil.’ ” 


National Standards—‘While I think 
your state could perform a _ pub- 
lic service by taking the lead in set- 
ting up such standards, it might be 
accomplished on a national scale by 
working through Federal Trade Com- 
mission and Congress. FTC is cur- 
rently considering a fair trade prac- 
tices conference for the re-refining 
industry principally to handle this 
labeling problem. This might pos- 
sibly result in a recommendation by 
FTC to Congress that a set of stand- 
ards be set up through Bureau of 
Standards for all motor oil. This 
could end once and for all the prob- 
lem of marketing any motor oil re- 
gardless of how it may be refined. 

“By its being necessary for each 
container of motor oil to be identi- 
fied as either ‘regular’, ‘premium’, ‘ex- 
tra premium’, etc., your job as di- 
rector of inspection could be simpli- 
fied. You would not have to go be- 
hind the scenes to determine the 
method of refining used to produce 
the motor oil in question. Rather, 
you could inspect motor oils as you 
do other petroleum products, merely 
by taking a container at your dis- 





NOJC Studies Problem 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—O. O. McGahee, 
president of Georgia Independ- 
‘ent Oilmen’s Assn., is chairman 
of a National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil unit appointed by NOJC 
Chairman John Harper to study 
industry questions with respect 
to re-refined motor oils. A six- 
man group, sub-committee of 
the council’s Industrial and Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, will 
have its first meeting at NOJC 
meeting in Chicago Nov. 8-10. 











cretion from a retail point of sale 
and having it tested or analyzed in 
your laboratory. You can easily de- 
termine whether it is up to the stand- 
ard set for this grade of oil. This 
method will certainly protect the 
public. 

“Under this system of standards, 
re-refined motor oil as well as the 
original motor oil would of necessity 
fall into grades that the public could 
readily identify and know what they 
are getting. This would do away 
with public prejudice or bias which is 
often founded :on incomplete infor- 
mation. . .” 

Conservation-—“If, through unfair 
labeling, re-refiners of oil are pushed 
out of the market, it means that once 
again millions of barrels of used oil, 
which is now being conserved through 
re-refining, would again be thrown 
away every year. The fact is 
that this used oil, accumulating in 
tanks at service stations, garages, 
airfields, railroads, etc., must be tak- 
en. care of in some way to prevent 
it from getting into the sewers, where 
it presents fire and explosion haz- 
ards... 

“Inasmuch as the petroleum indus- 
try has not taken the responsibility 
of picking up the used oil to keep it 
out of the sewers and streams, cer- 
tainly the re-refiners, who have risked 
their small capital to turn an other- 
wise wasted product into a very use- 
ful one, should not be penalized by 
unfair labeling or other measures de- 
signed to stifle the young industry. 
The public service we are perform- 
ing is worthy of a subsidy, but we 
have neither asked for nor been giv- 
en one. 


“The forced labeling of re-refined 
motor oil presents a serious threat 
against our conservation-minded in- 
dustry. . .” 


FTC Weighs Conference 
On Re-Refined Oils 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Federal Trade 
Commission has not yet decided 
whether to call oil re-refiners togeth- 
er for a fair trade practices conference 
to discuss labeling of re-refined oil, 
an FTC staff member revealed last 
week. He said FTC was “collecting 
more data” on the matter, and indi- 
cated it would be two or three months 
before a decision would be made. 

FTC consideration of such a con- 
ference began with a request for it 
by one re-refiner. FTC contacted 
other re-refiners and apparently 
found that some did and some did 
not want a conference, 

Fair trade practice conferences are 
held to give industry members an 
opportunity to suggest or object to 
proposed rules regulating their indus- 
try and to help draft regulations re- 
lating to fair trade practices in their 
industry. 
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Why a Major Switched to 


Percentage Margins 


This article on how a major oil company has made a percentage margin 
setup work for 11 years is presented at this time to provide pertinent in- 
formation on a subject which Independent jobbers currently consider one 


of their top problems. 


The discussion is timely because the National Oil Jobbers Council will 
take up the matter at its meeting this coming weekend (Nov. 8-10) in Chi- 


cago. 


Last August, at Traverse City, Mich., the council instructed its 


Committee on Jobber Contracts to study the possibility of having jobber 
margins based on percentage markup that would fluctuate with the mar- 


ket as a substitute for dollars-and-cents margins. 


port at this coming meeting. 
* 


Coincidental with suggestions from 
Independent marketers that a sys- 
tem of percentage margins be sub- 
stituted for unit margins, the Union 
Oil Co. of California has marked its 
eleventh anniversary on the percent- 
age system for its jobbers and con- 
signees. 


Union Oil pioneered percentage 
margin in the West, adopting a plan 
in 1941. Information indicates it is 
the sole major in the VU. S. em- 
ploying this form of sales compensa- 
tion, extensively practiced in other 
industries. 

Purpose in establishing the plan 
was to relate commissions to the 
value of services, NPN was told by 
Arthur C. Stewart, marketing vice 
president. 

“Our philosophy is that we want 
the consignees to share in the cost 
of depressed markets and benefit 
from firm markets,” explained Mr. 
Stewart. 

Union regarded the unit margin 
inflexible because the consignee re- 
ceived his per-gallon commission re- 
gardless of any rise and fall in prices. 

As another aspect, Mr. Stewart said 
the company felt that with percent- 
age pegged to prices, a consignee 
would enjoy more economic flexibility. 
Price rises resulting from increased 
operating costs would yield commis- 
sion increases to help offset the con- 
signee’s cost increases, Union felt. 

“All other industries except pe- 
troleum have been using a percent- 
age basis for wholesalers and re- 
tailers for many years,” observed Mr. 
Stewart. 

In the beginning, Union established 
a flat 15% commission. This simpli- 
fied accounting for the company be- 
cause it eliminated the need for 
break'ng down sales reports into 
various product categories with their 
corresponding unit commissions. 


Two problems arose which were 
overcome in the early months. Some 
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* 


The committee is to re- 


* 


consignees objected to the new meth- 
od because they had been accustomed 
to calculating in units and felt that 
commission on gross sales would be 
complicated. By emphasizing that 
it was the simple arithmetic of tak- 
ing 10% of a gross sales figure and 
adding half of that percentage to it, 
the company demonstrated the rela- 
tive ease of computing commission. 


Second, in the 
tank wagon prices include freight 
rates. Since the consignee’s com- 
mission was based on tank wagon 
prices, the company found it was 
paying commission on freight rates. 
At firct, this appeared to be an in- 
equity, giving some consignees an 
advantage over those near primary 
terminals. 


This problem was liquidated 
through a market peculiarity. Be- 
cause consignees in remote areas 
usually have small bulk plants and 
higher operating costs, they often 
need help. By allowing the commis- 
sion disparity to remain, Union Oil 
said it found there was less occasion 
to pay out relief subsidies to keep a 
man in business. 


outlying areas, 


Biggest change in the original ar- 
rangement was adoption of a new 
percentage schedule. The flat com- 
mission rate gave way to a sched- 
ule that provides for varying per- 
centages according to type of prod- 
uct and business. That, of course, 
has removed the simplicity of ac- 
counting which characterized the 
straight percentage. 


Encourages Sales —- Object of the 
new percentage structure was to en- 
courage sales efforts behind certain 
products and in certain classes of 
trade by making the rewards greater, 
according to the company. Many 
consignees tended to pay less atten- 
tion to commercial and agricultural 
business and to concentrate on re- 
seller accounts which were easier to 
solicit. 


ARTHUR C. STEWART, marketing vice 
president of Union Oil, under whose 
jurisdiction as sales manager the margin 
percentage plan was established in 1941 


The present percentage schedule 


(after taxes) is as follows: 


20% on all lubricants to all 
classes of trade. 

17%% on all other products, 
except asphalt, sold to com- 
mercial and agricultural accounts. 

10% on all products, except 
lubricants, sold to reseller class 
of trade. (Lubricants carry the 
20% commission). 

10% on asphalt sales. 

14% on sales to govenment 
agencies—city, county, state and 
federal. 


Tank wagon delivery discounts on 
refined oils are given to customers 
on a volume basis: 0.5c per gal. on 
deliveries of 100 to 200 gals. and 
another 0.5c per gal. on 200 to 400 
gals. Although Union’s tank wagon 
quotation is ic higher than that of 
other companies, the net prices are 
comparable after applying delivery 
discounts and differentials. 

When the customer takes deliveries 
too small to earn the discount, the 
price difference goes to the consignee. 
Union feels it costs him more to 
service small-delivery accounts and 
that a consignee is entitled to ex- 
tra compensation. 


Another consideration is distance. 
Delivery differentials have been es- 
tablishe i, based on distance, so that 
there will be as much incentive for 
a consijznee to.seek outlying accounts 
as those close to his plan. The con- 
signee receives the differential. 

“The underlying philosophy,” ex- 
plained Mr. Stewart, “is that all de- 
liveries, regardless of size or dis- 
tance, should be equally profitable 
to a consignee in comparison to the 
amount of the sale.” 


Direct Delivery Commissions— Also 
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on the rate schedule are unit com- 
missions paid to consignees for di- 
rect shipments of gasoline, stove 
oil and Diesel fuel into a consignee’s 
territory.* The rate is 0.4c per gal. 
on the first 25,000 gals. and 0.2c 
per gal. on everything over that. 
This was established when the direct 
delivery system came into widespread 
practice, starting at the end of World 
War II. Originally, Union paid 5% 
when the flat commission was 15%. 
However, the rate proved uneconomic 
for the company and a windfall for 
some consignees, reported Union. It 
was pared down to 14%% and then 
placed on a unit basis. 


This switch from percentage to 
a unit rate is not a reversal of the 
company’s philosophy, said Mr. Stew- 
art. It reflects the fact that con- 
signee obligations in acquiring and 
operating service stations are not 
proportionate to gasoline deliveries 
in prices, Union said. 


In other words, when the consignee 
doesn’t handle product delivery, Union 
sees no basis for differentials. So 
a uniform rate of compensation is 
employed. 


Union’s belief is that a consignee 
is entitled to compensation for ac- 
counts in his area even though they 
are supplied direct. By giving com- 
pensation, the company hoped to 
avert dissatisfaction, so consignees 
wouldn’t be inclined to initiate or 
support restrictive community ordi- 
nances aimed at direct delivery. 


“To my knowledge, no Union Oil 
consignee has instigated any local re- 
strictive ordinances as a result of 
direct shipment in his_ territory,” 
stated Mr. Stewart. “We can only 
attribute that to the fact that they 
think we deal with them fairly.” 


Union also has wholesale distribu- 
tors, usually located in areas remote 
from supervision. They differ from 
consignees in that they own their 
facilities, inventories and accounts re- 
ceivable. They operate on a 20% 
schedule, off tank wagon prices. 

How does Union Oil feel about the 
percentage plan? 


What Company Thinks—In a re- 
cent study and revision of the plan 
by marketing personnel, it was de- 
cided, because of general satisfac- 
tion, to continue it, said Mr. Stewart. 


Union’s present tank wagon quo- 
tations in the Los Angeles Basin are 
l4c per gal. for regular and 16.5c 
per gal. for premium (ex taxes). 
Records list typical L. A. Basin tank 
wagon prices at 13c per gal. for reg- 
ular and 14.5c for premium in 1941, 
when the percentage plan was in- 
stalled. By F. B. 


*—Direct delivery, also known as ‘‘clipper 
delivery’’, 


Temperatures Dip in 3 
Heating Oil Markets 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND — The East Coast 
area has registered its second week 
of cold weather, while the Midwest 
and Southeast areas have chalked up 
four consecutive weeks of colder than 
normal or last year temperatures. 
Weather in the West Coast-Rocky 
Mt. area continued warm. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept, 1-Nov. 1 


Week 
Oct. 26- 
Nor- Nov. 1 
East Coast 1952 +=1951 mal 1952 
ACE 454t 396 452 101 
New York ....... 344 278 337 108 
Philadelphia ..... 310 214 284 98 
Washingtont .... 332 193 308 104 
Average ....... 360 270 345 103 
Midwest 
Chicagot ........ 595 485 510 97 
Cleveland ....... 537 398 438 90 
Detroitt/ ......... 624 473 518 111 
Minneapolist .... 793 795 671 145 
Omahat ......-... 513 552 426 100 
St. Louis ........ 32 280 266 68 
Average ....... 565 494 472 102 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.{ 274 102 105 84 
Charleston, 8S. C.. 102 17 48 43 
Nashville, Tenn.+. 404 206 200 85 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 255 102 181 82 
Average ....... 259 108 134 74 
West Coast—Rocky Mt, 
San Francisco ... 337 305 246 50 
Beattie ...5.-,. 334f 473 562 100 
Denvert .........°438 708 518 79 
Average ....... 370 495 442 76 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

tReadings at uirport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 

tIncludes weather bureau correction, 


Ken King Takes Issue 
With Wright's Cost Talk 


MADISON, Wis.—Belated criticism 
of an oil marketing talk made to Ohio 
jobbers by Willard W. Wright, Sun’s 
general sales manager (see NPN 
Sept. 24, p. 27) comes from Wiscon- 
sin Petroleum Assn., of which Ken 
C. King is executive secretary. 


Mr. Wright’s statement that “no 
good purpose would be served” by re- 
vealing company figures on depart- 
mental profits or losses since they 
are not comparable with those of any 
other company “seems to be stretch- 
ing it a little too far,” an editorial 
in the association publication asserts. 
It adds: 

“All one has to do is look at the 
income tax returns of the integrated 
companies operating in Wisconsin 
and it can be readily seen that they 
are operating their marketing depart- 
ments at a loss or with very little 
profit compared to the gross dollar 
volume of sales. The Independent 
jobber has, does and always will ask 
for only one thing, the right to be 
competitive. 

“When one looks around, just here 
in Wisconsin, and sees some of the 
‘deals’ made by the major companies 
for service stations and bulk plants, 
it is no little wonder the jobber ques- 
tions that that kind of money comes 


from the profits of the marketing 
departments of the companies. 

“Mr. Wright stated that were they 
to publish the profit and loss state- 
ment of their marketing operations, 
such figures ‘would supply our com- 
petitors with information which they 
might easily use to our disadvantage.’ 
How about the Independent jobber? 
He laid his cards on the table and 
showed what it was costing him to 
do business and he is in only one 
phase of it, marketing. IF, the ma- 
jor companies had any notion at all 
of clearing up the controversy for 
good, they could proceed along the 
same lines as the National Oil Job- 
bers Council and have a disinterested 
firm of certified public accountants 
audit their respective marketing op- 
erations. This would tell in a hurry 
whether or not profits from other 
phases of their business were being 
used to subsidize their marketing de- 
partments.” 


Bulk Plant Storage 
Inadequate—Mclntosh 


NEW YORK—Bulk plants, on Aug. 
31, were carrying about 33 days’ sup- 
ply of distillate fuel oil, representing 
some 9% of estimated annual volume, 
according to a study made by Albert 
J. McIntosh, Socony-Vacuum econ- 
omist. 

The stock figures used are those 
reported by the Census Bureau (see 
NPN Oct. 29, p. 23). 

“Even when the stocks are ignored, 
and actual shell capacit yof tanks is 
substituted for average of the four 
districts east of California, we find 
that tankage in place represents less 
than 14% of annual estimated Sales. 
This clearly indicates that the aver- 
age secondary inventory operator is 
living from hand to mouth,” he said. 
About half of total distillate sold 
moves through secondary storage, he 
estimated. 

Following table shows estimates of 
1952-53 average annual volumes of 
distillates for each district handled 
from bulk plants. 


Apnual 
Volume Stock 
(Ay. on Hand Days’ % Annual 
1952-53) 8/31/52 Supply Demand 
(millions of bbis.) 
Dist. 1... 122.3 11.4 34 9.3 
Dist. 3... 12.8 1.0 29 78 
Total .. 135.1 12.4 34 9.2 
Dist. 2... 717.4 6.7 32 8.7 
Dist, 4... 5.5 0.5 33 9.1 
Total .. 218.0 19.6 33 9.0 
Dist. 5... 25.2 1.2 17 4.8 


U. 8. .. 243.2 20.8 31 J 


Comparison of primary and second- 
ary storage figures of distillate fuel 
oils with figures for year ago for U. S. 
as a whole indicates “by and large 
the same trends show up in the sec- 
ondaries as compared to last year, 
as we find in primary, figures,” Mr. 
McIntosh pointed out. 
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Small Business Should Fight Tax Slavery Now 


During the election campaign there must have been 
uttered upwards of a half-million political protestations 
of concern for and interest in the welfare of the small 
businessmen of America, including Independent petroleum 
marketers, each bolstered by warming assurances that 
1953 will see positive steps in their behalf at Wash- 
ington. 

Well, that is all very fine. If there are other partici- 
pants in the private competitive enterprise system more 
urgently in need of help we know them not. The catch 
is that these sorts of promises have been made before, 
especially during the last 20 years—both by the “ins” 
at Washington and those who have been trying to get 
to be “ins.” And to date there has been no fulfillment. 


Instead, the lot of the small businessman has 
steadily been made rougher, so that today, caught 
in a tightening squeeze between big business on the 
one hand ard discriminatory federal tax laws on the 
other, there is grave danger that he may not be 
able to carry on much longer and that, when and 
if he goes, the free enterprise system will go with 
him and so, too, the strength of this nation. 


Already there are many warning signs and signals 
to be seen and heard. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS gets 
word of them almost every day—in letters from oil job- 
bers and in jobber responses to our reader surveys. These 
tell, for example, how Jobber A should be expanding 
his operations for plain common-sense reasons, yet can- 
not do so because penalties against the “improper ac- 
cumulation,” so-called, of earnings prevents him from 
ploughing back funds into the business. They tell, too, 
how Jobber B is figuring on selling out to his supplier 
because the high tax rates have destroyed his incentive, 
or how Jobber C, who’s getting along in years, is work- 
ing out the same kind of deal because of a need for 
preparing his estate against the inevitability of death— 
“and taxes.” And they inform us, yet again, that if 
Jobber D were only able to write off a certain large 
item of equipment in some lesser number of years than 
now, he could buy that item even despite the present 
heavy tax load. 

So these reports to us run, and they are altogether 
disheartening. Because these Independent oil men— 
vigorous, progressive marketers all—are the base upon 
which this oil industry has grown to its competitive 
greatness and thus are those upon whom this industry 
must rely most if it is not to be subjected—with justifi- 
cation, for a change—to increased charges of being mo- 
nopolistic. 

The time is long overdue, therefore—since few in po- 
litical life seem to have been honestly interested all these 
years, let alone actually concerned— for those who con- 
stitute the small businesses of America to organize in 
a militant way for a showdown with their elected rep- 
resentatives at the capital. There should be no delaying, 
either. The descent on Washington must be made in 
force and as early in the new year as tactically ex- 
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pedient, before the echoes of November’s promises die 
away and are forgotten by those who spoke them. 


Probably the best approach would be for small busi- 
ness groups in all of the various industries each to study 
its own particular problem and to agree on the changes 
in the federal tax structure that would best insure the 
continuance of Independent competition in its industry. 
Later on there could come organization on an inter- 
industry basis, to insure that “strength in depth” that so 
impresses congressmen, but there has got first to be a 
beginning made. 


In petroleum marketing, the group best qualified 
to start the ball rolling—in behalf of fair and equit- 
able treatment under the federal tax laws and for 
Independent competition in oil—is the National Oil 
Jobbers Council. And, coming so closely after the 
election as it will, there could be no better time 
for the Council to step in than at its annual meet- 
ing this weekend in Chicago. 


Administration Smears Deserve Rough Answer 


Last week, in Washington, the special prosecutor of 
the government’s “international oil cartel” investigation 
used a pretty broad brush with something dark on it 
when, in open court, he condemned a motion by Socony- 
Vacuum as showing “extreme desperation” and said So- 
cony feared the documents sought by subpoena for his 
government-employe grand jury “will show Socony- 
Vacuum as a criminal and send some of its officials to 
jail.” 


Well, before the thinking of “Good Old Uncle Joe” got 
to dominating official Washington, we always thought 
that one was presumed to be innocent until proven guilty 
and that the Department of Justice (which now really 
should be known as the Department of InJustice) was 
supposed to be more than a police court prosecutor and 
would present evidence to a high court, without “smear 
comment” and let the court and jury decide the issues. 


Ever since the “New Deal” came to power 20 years ago 
and found what a big industry oil] is, oi] has been sub- 
jected.to one smear after another—before trial, at trial 
and after trial, whenever a smear could be thrown. What 
Senator McCarthy has tossed at some people is mild 
compared to what the “Fair Deal McCarthys” at Wash- 
ington have thrown at the oil industry. 


Maybe Senator McCarthy has not always been as gen- 
tlemanly and as considerate as he might have been about 
some of the Raw Dealers but since the Washington 
“Deals” and their servants have set a certain standard of 
conduct against the oil industry perhaps what the whole 
country needs, including the oil industry, is more “Mc- 
Carthyism” that swings hard on the “Fair Dealism”’. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 





The API's new 
Jobber Advisory 
Subcommittee will take its place in 
industry life Nov. 11 in Chicago with 
about as warm a declaration of faith 
as has come in a month of Sundays 
from thoughtful jobber-distributors 
regarding the intentions of the aver- 
age major company top executive to- 
ward jobber-supplier problems—and 
his capacities for translating good in- 
tentions into results. 

Constituting that declaration of 
faith were the talks at the Pennsyl- 
vania Petroleum Assn. meeting Oct. 
26-28 of Vice Chairman John H. 
White of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council, and NOJC’s general counsel, 
Otis H. Ellis. 

Each of these men is in a posi- 
tion to be critical of past failures 
and present weaknesses on the major 
company side—was, in fact, sharp- 
ty critical on several points. 

But each also rejected bitterness 
over these scores for professions of 
hope and faith in prospects for sup- 
pliers meeting the jobber-distributor 
halfway. For example: 

Mr. White—“The (NOJC jobber 
cost survey) findings indicate that 


the . . . jobber-distributor .. . has 
hot been properly and sufficiently 
provided for by the suppliers... in 
realistic measures of margins .. . It 


is hoped that the demonstration on 
the part of the NOJC in preparing 
and releasing the cost survey will 
serve as an example .. . It is hoped 
that this approach in turn will bring 
about proper, reasonable and con- 
structive action by the major com- 
panies.” 

Mr. Ellis—“Too many of you sup- 
pliers have left the jobber standing 
there with his hand out. You're go- 
ing to have to quit talking out of 
both sides of your mouth” . . . Noted 
that circumstances might change his 
attitude toward divorcement, but so 
far he had seen no justification for 
it and would resign his NOJC post 
if told to “procure the introduction 
of divorcement legislation” the way 
matters currently stood. 

Mr. White—“It seems to me that 
there are two enormous gaps that 
must be bridged . . the lack of 
factual knowledge which the majors 
and jobbers have about each other 





Jobber-Supplier Committee of API 
Will Begin in a Healthy Climate 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


... the gap between the policy levels 
and the field representatives of the 
major companies .. . I firmly believe 
that the ... gaps can be bridged, if 
representatives of good will and firm 
desire for improvement from both 
segments... serve on the API jobber 
advisory subcommittee. These repre- 
sentatives should serve in a con- 
scientious and unselfish manner and 
must have the qualifications of cour- 
age, humility, perseverance and the 
power to put their recommendations 
into effect.” 

Mr. Ellis—Assailed the use of “two 
sets of rules” either as between sup- 
pliers and jobber-distributors, or be- 
tween any groups of citizens... “It 
makes me sick to my stomach to see 
what the Federal Trade Commission 
has done with the ‘cartel’ report. Two 
dreamy-eyed economists spent two 
years writing a report, and before 


MIDWEST 


Efforts to con- 
trol gasoline 
prices by governmental edict with- 
out regard for the natural laws of 
economics, and to put government 
into competition with private enter- 
prise, didn’t work any better 30 years 
ago than they do today. This is re- 
vealed in an interesting and nostalgic 
article carried in the October bulletin 
of the South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Assn. 

The article is a reprint of a bulletin 
sent to South Dakota jobbers on Nov. 
26, 1923, by F. G. Allen, then presi- 
dent of the association, and recounts 
how the then Gov. McMaster sought 
unsuccessfully to dictate prices both 
to the Independents and to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), and to set up 
the state in the petroleum business. 
By the time the fiasco was ended, 
Gov. McMaster was a bitter and 
frustrated, albeit wiser, governmental 
executive. 

The story begins on July 10, 1923 


the commission approved it, it was 
made public and American companies 
accused of criminal] violations of law; 
and in the eyes of the public those 
companies were convicted . . . Were 
the companies given the right of the 
accused to face the accuser? Not 
one was. They dragged Warren 
Platt’s magazine (actually Oilgram 
Price Service—Ed.) in. He couldn’t 
have rigged prices for two days and 
gotten by with it ... but they’ve 
taken the Bill of Rights and blown 
their nose on it.” 


Mr. White—“I believe with all my 
heart that the major companies’ 
field representatives should get out 
and sell themselves to their jobbers. 
I am sure that too few really know 
the responsible jobber of their com- 
panies .. . If the oil industry is to 
make the maximum contribution. to 
the welfare of its employes, stock- 
holders and customers, and if it is to 
be of real and lasting value, some- 
thing must be done to restore the re- 
spect, confidence and understanding 
that are lacking between the major 
and jobber segments .. . if we are 
to succeed in getting along with one 
another, it must be done with a full 
and guiding realization of each oth- 
er’s rights.” 


How Bureaucratic Price Control Failed 
30 Years Ago as It Is Failing Today 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


when the Independent jobbers of 
South Dakota adopted a resolution 
urging “a lowering of present crude 
prices to be passed on to the consum- 
er in the form of reduced prices on 
gasoline of from 3c to 4c per gal.” 

On Aug. 7, Gov. McMaster issued 
a proclamation seeking to establish 
a base retail price of 16c per gal. 
throughout the state. In this procla- 
mation he observed that: “The local 
Independent dealers are not responsi- 
ble for this condition of affairs, as 
the retail price is regulated by Stand- 
ard Oil and the Independent dealers 
must sell their oil at such prices as 
the Standard Oil dictates.” 

Two days later he issued a state- 
ment saying that “I frankly admit 
that 16c might not be enough to in- 
sure the dealer a sufficient profit, 
but the state does not need a profit.” 
This latter clause indicates that by 
this time McMaster had put the state 
into the gasoline business. 

Despite this fact, the governor met 
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with Independent 01 men on Aug. 13, 
1923, and told them that “You gentle- 
men need have no fear. . .because 
every bit of our influence and power 
. -will be used to protect you from 
the Standard Oil Co.” Three days 
later he commended the Independents 
“for their spirit of co-operation.” 


* * * 


By Aug. 18, the governor was be- 
coming more hopelessly ensnarled, 
for he issued a statement declaring 
that henceforth “the retail price of 
oil at Mitchell service stations will 
be 20c net to the consumer, the deal- 
er to pay the tax; all other points 
in the state being the same, taking 
into consideration the difference in 
freight.” 

Then comes strong evidence that 
by this time the state wasn’t faring 
so well as a marketer of petroleum 
products. The report said: 

“The Standard Oil Co., evidently 
thinking that they had something 
to say regarding the conduct of their 
business, refused to change their 
prices at the command of McMaster, 
and he had 18 cars of gasoline on 
his hands and no place to put it.” 

Charges against this gasoline were 
piling up at the rate of $126 per day, 
and the price of gasoline was slowly 
weakening, the article explained. As 
a result, Gov. McMaster “‘became 
desperate,” turned on the Independ- 
ents and threatened them “with all 
the dire calamities within his power 
to bestow.” 

The final result was that before 
the affair blew up in the governor’s 
face he was infuriated with both 
Standard and the Independents, and 
they reciprocated the feeling. In one 
statement, McMaster declared bitter- 
ly that “I wish to say that if the 
former gasoline prices of this state 
were excessive, the Independents were 
just as responsible for that condition 
and were just as guilty of taking 
excess profits as was Standard Oil.” 

The Independents replied that “Mc- 
Master has double crossed us, lied 
to us and about us, and is unlawfully 
using the state government to go 
into private business and to persecute 
a legal and extensive business of the 
state to further his own personal 
political ambitions.” 

Thus did one early effort to so- 
cialize the oil industry end as an 
ignominious failure. 


* * * 


J. E. Adrian, secretary of the 
South Dakota association and one of 
the nation’s most popular oil men, 
is making an excellent recovery from 
a serious illness which felled him 
last March. His doctors say there 
is every indication that Mr. Adrian 
will make a complete recovery. This 
will come as welcome news to Joe’s 
host of friends across the nation. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Independent Finds Going Is Tough 


In Tracking Down Gasoline Supply 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Pacific North- 

west distributors 

are the most hard-pressed on the 

West Coast, and their gasoline supply 

situation has been growing worse, 
according to recent reports. 

Last week, Forrest H. Tower, head 
of the Tower Oil Co., Portland, Ore., 
started a painstaking search in Cali- 
fornia, contacting large and small 
suppliers, seeking a regular source. 
Mr. Tower, whose volume is 200,000 
gals. a month, has been without a 
regular source of supply since Aug. 1, 
when his supplier for 17 years, the 
Northwest Oil Co., cut him off, he 
reported. Northwest Oil Co., it may be 
recalled, was one of the first jobbers 
to report that it had to cancel busi- 
ness. In June, it began cutting gal- 
lonage allocations after its supplies 
were slashed. 


Mr. Tower said he has been able 
to keep his business going by buy- 
ing small quantities of gasoline where- 
ever it’s available. But the source 
hasn't been steady, and the buying 
price pinches his whole operation, 
he said. 

Several Independent Oregon dis- 
tributors asked Mr. Tower to order 
gasoline for them if he came by any 
on his travels. 


Mr. Tgwer is a small businessman 
who came up the hard way. Starting 
in 1934 with a truck (no down pay- 
ment) and a 593-gal. tank ($35, with 
$5 down) which he attached to the 
truck, he peddled gasoline to farm 
accounts. He now has six tank trucks 
(two gasoline, four heating oil). Un- 
til 1945, he drove one of his trucks 
full time and still puts in a full month 
driving his trucks during the winter 
to check his equipment in the bad 
weather. 

He explained that he has been plow- 
ing profits back into the business. At 
present he pays himself $300 a month, 
slightly less than his truck drivers, 
he said. 

To show for his thrift and indus- 
try, Mr. Tower has a business con- 
sisting of 15 service stations and an 
office building in addition to his 
truck fleet. He has a volume of 200,- 
000 gals. of gasoline monthly and 2 
million gals. of heating oil a year. 


“This is the toughest I’ve ever 
seen it,” remarked Mr. Tower. “But 
like I told one of the suppliers, my 
company is going to get through this 
some way. And when we do, it will 
be stronger than ever.” 


The “12-month sweat-out” is what 
some Independent distributors are 
calling this period. They are counting 
on the Edmonton-Vancouver pipe line 
to relieve the pressure by bringing 
Canadian crude to the West Coast. 
Since that line is due to flow next 
October, distributors say it’s a mat- 
ter of sweating out the next year. 


* * + 


Oregon state motor vehicle fuel 
tax figures show a gallonage decline 
—from 57,756,000 gals. in July to 52,- 
821,000 gals. in September. Presum- 
ably some of that is due to @ sea- 
sonal drop. But hard-hit Oregon dis- 
tributors aver that a lot of that dif- 
ference represénts gallons they're not 
getting. 

Here are some comparative figures 
from the state report: 
—_ 1952 


Company Sos. » 1952 





15,672,134 
9,773, 782 
6,779,130 
6,398,244 
5,378,913 
4,787,199 
4,487,280 
2,135,107 
466,351 
534,681 
314,941 
47,318 
71,667 
> 7 . 
The California Petroleum Distribu- 
tors Assn. reports that distributors in 
the Modesto, Calif. area have agreed 


to try a five-day week. 

For over a month now they have 
had the first complete weekend va- 
cation in years. Members in areas 
where heavy weekend station busi- 
ness prevails have agreed in principle 
to an arrangement for each company 
to take turns at keeping a truck 
and driver on Saturday call. 


* * o 


14,334,664 
8,953,717 
6,612,443 
5,715,576 
4,869,202 
4,462,631 
4,190,028 
1,684,487 


Standard of Calif, .. 
WE cad ce cusereves 
Union Oj] .......... 
General Petroleum. . 
The Texas Co. 
Richfield 

Associated ..... : 
Pacific Supply Co-op 
Northwest Of) Co. .. 
Fletcher Oil Co. . 
Sunset Oi) Co. 

Time Oj! Co. ...... 
H. Earl Clack Co 


Automatic nozzles are gaining 
popularity in the West. The “genii 
latch” holds a self-closing gasoline 
nozzle open, allowing an attendant 
to service the car while the “gas” 
is being delivered. 

In areas where fire prevention au- 
thorities permit the device, Standard 
of California has had some on trial 
at picked company stations. Reports 
indicate it is proving out as a time- 
saver. 

. . * 


Union Oil is centralizing its credit 
card accounting in San Francisco to 
speed up accounting and eliminate 
expensive duplications of accounting 
machines and other facilities. 
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Pennsylvania Jobbers Hear NOJC Pledge 
To Build Co-operation with Suppliers 


By RAYMOND E, BJORKBACK 
Eastern Editor 


MT. POCONO, Pa. — A call for 
greater understanding between ma- 
jor suppliers and jobber-distributors, 
and a declaration of intent to spend 
the next year working to bring the 
two industry segments closer to- 
gether, came from two National Oil 
Jobbers Council representatives at the 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. meet- 
ing here Oct. 26-28. 

Both speakers linked their objec- 
tives to the greater goal of helping 
to maintain freedom of enterprise or 
opportunity through a stronger, more 
stable industry. 

NOJC’s vice chairman, John H. 
White, Hewitt Oil Co., Charleston, 
S. C., sounded the call for increased 
understanding. He based it on the 
conviction that welfare of the indus- 
try depends on harmony between sup- 
plier and jobber segments—and the 
belief that harmony can be achieved 
only if majors and jobbers have 
more “factual knowledge” about each 
other, and if majors’ top executives 
see to it that field men’s attitude 
toward the jobber is changed “from 
an envious and belittling one to a 
friendly and helpful one.” 

NOJC’s general counsel, Otis H. 
Ellis, said he will do “everything I 
can think of” in the next year to 
“drive the jobber toward the sup- 
plier,” and the supplier toward the 
jobber. 

True co-operation on each side is 
absolutely essential, Mr. Ellis con- 
tended, assailing alike the kind of 
co-operation he said is spouted 
through “ghost-written statements” 
of majors which “produce nothing but 
disgust,” and the jobbers remaining 
who “think you can sit on the front 
porch and have it hauled by to you.” 

While criticizing majors for lack 
of “industry statesmanship,” Mr. El- 
lis disclosed that, as matters stand 
today, he would resign as NOJC’s 
Washington representative if asked 
to bring about introduction of divorce- 
ment legislation. He has so informed 
NOJC Chairman John Harper, he 
said. 


Other Speakers—The Pennsylyania 
association also heard: 

John G. Pew, Sun Oil Co. vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, who 
said the “central issue of our time 
is the threat of government control.” 

Shaler Stidham, vice president, 
Philadelphia National Bank, who not- 
ed general agreement that business 
generally will be good over the next 
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15 months, will reach a plateau, then, 
perhaps late next year, decline. 

The association, by resolution, re- 
questioned NOJC to establish a com- 
mittee to study the effect of federal 
income taxes on small business and 
recommend changes in the tax law 
to enable small businesses to retain 
more of their earnings for expan- 
sion. The association also condemned 
the government’s method of handling 
its “international oil cartel” action as 
‘trial by press release.” 

Attendance at the meeting was es- 
timated at more than 280, a new 
high. The group’s next convention 
will probably be at Bedford, Pa., May 
10-12, 1953. 

Majors’ Profits Analyzed — Mr. 
White, deploring major company 
management’s “blind spot insofar as 
the jobber segment is concerned, dis- 
closed that comparison of an analy- 
sis of the financial progress of 30 
major oil companies with findings in 
NOJC’s jobber cost survey has shown 
that: 

1. The majors’ percentage in- 
crease in net profit, before taxes, 
for 1946-50 was 120% greater 
than that realized by jobbers, and 
108.5% greater after taxes. 

2. While the ratio of net profit, 
before and after taxes, to net 
worth of the jobbers showed a 
decline, that of the major com- 
panies showed a sizable gain. 
Also, he said: “I would like to 

publicly answer one major company’s 
statement which appeared in Oilgram 
April 8, 1952, relative to the cost 
survey figures released. In this arti- 
cle, this major company’s representa- 
tive called the 19.7% increase in net 
profit after taxes for 1950 over 1946 
as a pretty nice figure. My answer 
is, as this major company representa- 
tive considers this increase a pretty 
nice figure I would certainly be in- 
terested in knowing how he would 
comment on the increase of 108.5% 
realized by the 30 major companies 
for the same period.” 

Mr. White added that, in making 
this observation, he was not trying 
to be bitter or sarcastic but “merely 
trying to bring about some cessation 
in irresponsible remarks concerning 
our jobber segment.” 

And he expressed the hope that 
NOJC’s action in releasing its cost 
survey findings “in turn will bring 
about proper, reasonable and con- 
structive action by the major com- 
panies for the welfare of our sector 
of the industry.” 


Government Appeal Hinted—“Our 





NOJC,” Mr. White observed, “has 
endeavored to do everything possible 
to approach the major companies in 
a constructive and unselfish manner. 
The council intends to continue this 
means of approach, how much longer 
I do not know, but I do know that 
if the jobber efforts continue to fall 
on deaf ears and reasoning is beyond 
reach, the only solution will be to ap- 
peal to ears that do hear, and reason- 
ing that is within reach, painful as 
it may be... 

“If management is to make good 
its responsibilities to its own com- 
pany as well as the public, they must 
look beyond their own company and 
into other parts of their industry, 
particularly from an economical and 
political standpoint. . . I don’t believe 
any company can long prosper if its 
only purpose is prosperity, regardless 
of the effects on other segments.” 

Mr. White suggested the problem 
he sees in the “envious and belit- 
tling” attitude of the majors’ field 
men, might be solved by “some cort of 
an incentive to the field personnel for 
their jobber responsibilities, or the 
development of a separate depart- 
ment for the handling of jobbers’ 
problems, which department should 
be accountable only to the policy- 
making heads.” 

Liaison Team Proposed—Mr. Ellis 
has a slightly different suggestion, 
which he said he will lay before in- 
dividual suppliers. This is to set up 
a team or group, apart from the mar- 
keting “chain of command,” which, 
when a jobber says he has to have 
more margin, will send a man out 
who will work with the jobber to see 
whether the latter’s need actually is 
more margin or improved efficiency 
in some respect. 

In any event, Mr. Ellis said, “some- 
thing must be done” to bring the 
industry to the point where it can 
show with pride that “the little guy 
can swim in our industry.” 

He indicated he still feels that ma- 
jors are subsidizing their marketing 
departments. He asked whether the 
major is “playing fair’ as to com- 
mercial accounts, or has the jobber 
“worried silly” over them. And he 
questioned whether majors practiced 
industry statesmanship in reacting 
the way they did to NOJC’s futile 
request for a showing of their mar- 
keting cost-profit figures for com- 
parison with the NOJC jobber cost 
survey findings. 

And he suggested that if the ma- 
jor helps “solidify the little guy’— 
makes the jobber’s operation more 
stable—it will make its business more 
stable, and go a long way toward 
blocking the current defeatist yearn- 
ing in the country for “security,” as 
distinguished from opportunity for 
the individual. 
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Arkansas Jobbers Told Majors May Be 
Taking Close Look at Marketing Costs 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Bob Kent, 
Independent jobber of Salina, Kans., 
told Arkansas jobbers last week he 
would be surprised if major compa- 
nies are not now delving into the 
costs of their marketing departments 
for comparison with figures contained 
in the jobber cost survey published 
last spring by the National Oil Job- 
bers Council. 

Speaking before the annual con- 
vention of the Arkansas Independent 
Oil Marketers Assn. Oct. 29-30, Mr. 
Kent said he believed the majors 
would be comparing their netbacks 
from direct and jobber distribution. 


“And I wouldn’t be surprised if 
this cost accounting is being done by 
some general accounting agency rath- 
er than by the sales division,” he said. 

“Remember, these majors are big 
and slow and clumsy, but they are 
not dumb and they are after the same 
things we are—profits—and as long, 
and only so long as we jobbers con- 
tinue to do a superior marketing job, 
will the jobber continue to increase 
in number and market position.” 


The Arkansas jobbers adopted reso- 
lutions urging Congress to amend the 
Wage-Hour Law to exempt jobbers 
from its provisions, and to enact a 
bill authorizing a refund of federal 
taxes on petroleum products lost in 
fire, flood, or other disaster. 


The resolution on wages and hours 
urged every Arkansas jobber to con- 
tact his local congressmen between 
now and the opening session of the 
next Congress to obtain their pledges 
of support for the desired amend- 
ment. Officers and directors of the 
association were directed to seek 
similar pledges for the state’s U. S. 
senators. 


Cost Figures—Mr. Kent said he 
was not disappointed that the major 
companies did not respond to the 
request that they release the cost, 
profit and loss figures for their mar- 
keting departments. He asked wheth- 
er you could blame any oil company 
for declining to reveal what is es- 
sentially its own business, but he 
pointed out that many jobbers did 
put their cards on the table through 
NOJC’s cost survey. 

“This was a soul searching act, and 
a demonstration of good faith,” Mr. 
Kent declared. 

He recalled hearing a top major 
company executive tell a jobber au- 
dience that his company would use 
jobber distribution only so long as 
it was more profitable than direct op- 
erations and noted that many job- 
bers took exception to the statement 
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because they felt their security was 
threatened. 

“I can’t agree with that feeling, be- 
cause I know full well that if the 
jobber can’t do a better and more ef- 
ficient distribution job than the ma- 
jor’s direct operation he need not 
worry ‘about the future—he had bet- 
ter concern himself with the present. 


“In my opinion,” Mr. Kent said, 
“we need not be alarmed that the 
integrated companies are making rec- 
ord profits, unless those profits .. . 
are used to subsidize market:ng prac- 
tices aimed at destruction of the 
jobber. 


Jobbers Unified—“One reason I’m 
sure they are not is because of the 
existence of strong jobber ascocia- 
tions and the political strength of 
there associations. Another, and more 
positive reason is that the integrated 
companies, in their intense competi- 
tion with each other dare not be in- 
efficient at any level.” 

Mr. Kent said he was disturbed by 
one thought: If all the jobber asco- 
ciations are successful in their ef- 
forts on behalf of the jobber, and 
the market becomes 100% jobber, will 
not competition become much keener 
and tougher than it is today? 


Discussing the NOJC cost survey, 





Cox Is New President 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Jesse 
E. Cox of Cox Oil Co., Hot 
Springs, was elected president 
of Arkansas Independent Oil 
Marketers Assn. last week, suc- 
ceeding B. Bruce Cook of Ozark 
Oil Co., North Little Rock. 

R. G. Johnson of Johnson Oil 
Co., El Dorado, was named sen- 
ior vice president. Vice presi- 
dents chosen were Albert M. 
Heringer, Jr., Lone Star Oil 
Co., Jonesboro; E. L. Dickson, 
Dickson Oil Co., Pocahontas; H. 
W. Wells, Delta Oil Co., 
McGehee; Ed V. Sheeks, Sheeks 
Oil Co., Corning, and William 
K. Harris, Harris Oil Co., Fay- 
etteville. 

Directors elected were Mr. 
Cook, chairman; H. C. (Clint) 
Rushing, Rushing Oil Co., El 
Dorado; Joe B. Mills, Mills Oil 
Co., Clarksville; Clint K. El- 
liott, Jr., Elliott Oil Co., Pine 
Bluff; Jake L, Hannah, Budget 
Tire & Supply Co., Fort Smith; 
Toler Buchanon, Buchanon Oil 
Co., Blytheville, and Claud Blev- 
ins, Blevins Oil Co., Arkadel- 
phia. 











Mr. Kent observed that collectively, 
the jobber has never been in better 
market position than he is today, but 
there are indications that all is not 
well. 

Records Inadequate—“In analyzing 
the results of the NOJC cost study, 
it became evident that many job- 
bers kept poor records—records that 
may be adequate for a financial 
statement and show their true net 
worth, but entirely lacking to allow 
a comprehensive analysis of their 
business. Many jobbers are losing 
money on some transactions and fail 
to realize this because their account- 
ing is sketchy. It is impossible to 
know too much about a business. 

“The same cost survey,” Mr. Kent 
continued, “also showed the average 
jobber is in a perilous cash position. 
He has not kept his profits in his 
business. I realize some of the with- 
drawals may have been for tax pur- 
poses or other forms of investment, 
but the indication is clear that there 
is a lack of quick funds. I recall that 
our company exists today only be- 
cause we had sufficient reserves to 
tide us over 10 years of drought. 

“More jobbers have gone broke be- 
cause their customers couldn't pay 
up than for any other one reason. 
The signs of the times can be read 
clearly. This is surely the time to 
make an all-out collection effort on 
old or slow accounts, and this is just 
as surely the time to analyze the 
credit list with the idea of culling out 
the risky accounts. 

A speech on tax evasion problems 
was dce“vered to the convention by 
Edwin R. Henry, director of the Ar- 
kansas Motor Fuels Division of the 
State Department of Revenues. 


Tennessee Dealers Organize 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—In Tennessee 
station dealers are working through 
a new organization toward better re- 
lations with suppliers and the public. 

The group is Tennessee Service Sta- 
tion Assn., organized in September by 
dealers from Knoxville, Chattanooga 
and Memphis. Since then, a Nashville 
chapter has been organized. 

Affiliated with National Congress 
of Petroleum Retailers, the Tennessee 
association is promoting: 

1. Higher standards of service by 
members, and better public relations 
with the motoring public. 

2. Improved relations with oi] com- 
panies, including a campaign for bet- 
ter and longer-term leases. 

3. Legislation providing a _ state 
gasoline tax allowance to cover 
shrinkage and tax handling. 

President of the association is Her- 
man Shewmake, Chattanooga, and 
Larry Goddard, Knoxville, is execu- 
tive secretary. Presidents of local 
chapters are Mr. Shewmake (Chat- 
tanoooga); L. D. Lusk, Jr. (Knox- 
ville); John Barbee (Memphis); and 
H. C. Smith (Nashville). 
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THE VARIETY of petroleum hauling equip- 
ment built by Fruehauf is partially demon- 
strated by these three Fruehauf Tank-Trailer 
units operated by Commercial Transport, Inc., 
of Belleville, Illinois. Gasoline transports, 
trains, and compressed gas tanks are among 
Commercial Transports fleet of 33 Fruehaufs, 
which travel a total of nearly 200,000 miles 
per month. 
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‘Fruehauf Helped Us 
Expand Our Hauling 
Business’ 


Says ROBERT WHITE, JR., 
President, 


Commercial Transport, Inc. 
Belleville, Illinois 


“WHEN WE WERE SMALL, Fruehauf gave us invaluable help 
and counsel in all our problems, including the use of an excellent 
buying plan,” states Robert White, Jr. “And we found that the 
fine engineering and construction of Fruehauf Tank-Trailers made 
it possible for us to offer customers service that was entirely depend- 
able. Thus, Fruehauf’s interest in our growth, and the quality of 
Fruehauf equipment, has been a constant asset to our business. 

“The durability of Fruehauf tanks is partly due to the easy 
ride given the empty tank by the Gravity Tandem Suspension. GT 
has also raised our tire mileage considerably, so the savings have 
been two-fold—on tanks and tires. But tie-up time caused by leak- 
age has been practically negligible with tandems or single axle units, 
and when we require Fruehauf service, it’s fast, efficient, and very 
economical.” 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





TRAILERS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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AWARD for outstanding service was presented by the American Trade Assn. Executives 

to the NLGI. Here is G. E. Merkle, (left) president of NLGI, Fiske Brothers Refining 

Co., Newark, N. J., receiving a plaque from John J. Reinecke, head of the executives 
association ' 


NLGI Celebrates 20 Years of Service; 
Plans New Contributions to Industry 


CHICAGO — The National Lubri- 
cating Grease Institute, celebrating 
its 20th anniversary here last week 
(Oct. 27-29), took a look at the rec- 
ord and found that many of its con- 
tinuing programs have paid off in 
the form of a better industry. 


The Institute’s formation dates 
back to 1933 during the NRA-Blue 
Eagle days and the preparation of a 
code when a small group of manu- 
facturers became better acquainted 
and began to discuss some of their 
mutual problems. They decided that 
everyone could make better and fast- 
er business progress by formation of 
a trade association. Thus the Na- 
tional Assn. of Lubricating Grease 
Manufacturers was incorporated. The 
name subsequently was changed to 
National Lubricating Grease Insti- 
tute. 

Actually, the idea for such an as- 
sociation began prior to 1933 when 
James McKee, of Sun Oil Co., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., talked to other manufac- 
turers of lubricating greases about 
the value of forming an association. 
He, together with J. R. Battenfeld, 
Battenfeld Grease and Oil Corp., 
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Kansas City, Mo., W. H. Saunders, 
Jr., International Lubricant Corp., 
and Guy Peters of Oil-Kraft, Inc., 
were the men who deserve credit for 
starting the grease makers organiza- 
tion. Mr. Battenfeld was the first 
president, and Mr. Peters was the 
first secretary. 


A short time later, George W. Mil- 
ler, Battenfeld Grease and Oil Corp., 
New York, became secretary. He 
served at that post for 12 years, and 
he is credited with helping to guide 
the Institute through its early forma- 
tive years. 
day is said to have members who 
are responsible for about 90% of the 
total grease produced per year. 


Technical Progress—One of the In- 
stitute’s outstanding features is the 
work of its Technical Committee. 
From the beginning it co-operated 
with ASTM Committee D-2 in im- 
proving standard methods for testing 
lubricating greases. That work is 
continuing. 

In the early days, the grades of 
lubricating greases from different 
manufacturers varied in consistency. 
This caused trouble for purchasers 


The group grew, and to-° 


and users. The Technical Committee 
promoted the testing of hundreds of 
samples in the laboratories of vari- 
ous member companies. The work 
continued for several years, culminat- 
ing in,the classification of lubricating 
greases using ranges based on the 
worked penetrations. This is termed 
the NLGI consistency numbers. When 
it was adopted, the purchaser could 
order a lubricating grease of a cer- 
tain grade and know exactly the 
worked penetration upper and lower 
limits in which it would fall. Further, 
it would be the same regardless of 
the supplying company. 


Apparatus for application of lubri- 
cating greases through fittings to 
bearings really caused the rapid 
growth of the lubricating grease 
manufacturing industry. Such equip- 
ment became known as grease guns. 


However, one disadvantage from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer of 
lubricating greases was the necessity 
for products of the proper consist- 
ency so they couid be pumped by 
the gun onto the bearings. That of- 
ten resulted in using a lubricating 
grease which would not give efficient 
service. 

In recent years a subcommittee of 
the Technical Committee has taken 
up this problem. Members consist of 
the manufacturers of equipment for 
application of lubricating greases 
and representatives of grease man- 
ufacturers. Much progress has been 
made in solving the problem and 
making possible more efficient lubri- 
cation of bearings. 


Work on Containers—Standardiza- 
tion of sizes of containers for lubri- 
cating greases has received much at- 





Albright Is Elected 


The new president of NLGI 
is W. W. Albright, assistant 
manager, lubricating and sales 


technical service department, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
Chicago. 


Other officers are: vice presi- 
dent, G. A. Olsen, president, 
Sunland Refining Corp., Fresno, 
Calif.; treasurer, A. J. Daniel, 
president of Battenfeld Grease 
and Oil Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo.; and executive secretary, 
Harry F. Bennetts, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Two new directors were 
elected: W. M. Murray, Deep 
Rock Oil Corp., Tulsa; and H. 
A. Stone, Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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HONORED for outstanding service to 
the NLGI during the past year, T. G. 
Roehner, head of the Technical Commit- 
tee and director of technical services de- 
partment Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., was 
presented with a gift 


tention. In this work there was co- 
operation with the American Petro- 
leum Institute. This committee is 
known as the Joint Container Com- 
mittee (API-NLGI). 


This standardization program be- 
came necersary because containers 
from different manufacturers varied 
in dimensions and caused some filling 
difficulties, and in some cases trouble 
in handling lubricating greases with 


equipment which had been purchased 
by operators of service stations. 


The committee has made recom- 
mendations for dimensions, etc., of 
drums for lubricating oils and one- 
quart, five-quart and one-gallon cans. 
The recommendations alco include fig- 
ures covering the dimensions of a 
120-lb. grease drum. The matter of 
small containers for lubricating 
greases has been given much study, 
with the suggestion made that they 
include only an 8-oz. tube, 5-Ib. can 
and 35-lb. pail. 


Wheel bearing lubrication of auto- 
motive equipment has been one of 
the industry’s biggest headaches. Re- 
alizing something should be done on 
it, a subcommittee of the Technical 
Committee was appointed and is now 
working on Recommended Practices 
for Packing Automotive Front Wheel 
Bearings. 


There has been much confusion 
heretofore because recommendations 
from individual manufacturers of au- 
tomobiles have varied. That also is 
true for manufacturers of the actual 
bearings, and even the oil companies 
do not have uniform practice at the 
various service stations they operate. 
Since the work is being slowly and 
carefully done, it is hoped all con- 
cerned will adopt and follow the Rec- 
ommended Practices when they are 
compiled. It is thought that much 
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brake trouble due to grease can be 
prevented if that is done. 


There were a number of speakers 
at the NLGI’s annual meeting. Brief 
accounts of a few of the talks follow. 


Lithium (Multi-Purpose) Greases— 
One product which has become more 
necessary with the increased use of 
lithium type lubricating greases for 
multi-purpose applications is lithium 
compounds. However, there also is 
increased demand for lithium from 
ceramics and glass industries, for 
metallurgical applications such as 
welding aluminum, humidity control 
apparatus, etc. Thus, those manu- 
facturing lubricating greases have 
encountered increasing difficulty in 
securing their requirements. At Sun- 
bright, Va., Foote Mineral Co. is 
building a large plant for extraction 
of lithium from its ores. In a paper 
entitled “Lithium—Today and To- 
morrow,” by H. C. Meyer, Jr., and J. 
Fentress, the situation was reviewed, 
and it was pointed out that when 
the new plant comes into production 
in mid-1953 the supply situation will 
be considerably better. 


Additives for Lubricating Greases 
—Since there has been a growing 
use of additives in lubricating greas- 
es, a paper by R.T. McDonald and 
J. L. Dreher of California Research 
Corp., dealt with some of the prob- 
lems. Even though in general the 
additives in greases are similar to 
those used in lubricating oils of vari- 
ous kinds, the results are not always 
the same. With lubricating greases 
it was found that the product itself 
had a great influence on load carrying 
capacity after addition of extreme 
pressure additives. With oxidation 
inhibitors, the results obtained were 
found to depend on the quality of the 
lubricating oil in lubricating grease. 
Thus if a highly refined product was 
used, better resistance to oxidation 
was obtained. 


Synthetic Greases—E. R. Booser, 
A. E. Baker, and E. G. Jackson, of 
General Electric Co., told how syn- 
thetic lubricating greases have been 
developed to fill a need created by 
engineering advances which produce 
increasingly severe service conditions. 
Laboratory .and also performance 
tests have shown that silicones have 
unusually good high temperature sta- 
bility and ball bearing life, but they 
must be applied with caution in gears 
and on sliding parts. Silicone-diester 
greases are outstanding for extreme 
low temperature operation. Diester 
products have excellent lubrication 
value and also are useful at very low 
temperatures. Although cost consid- 
eration will dictate that petroleum 
oils be the base of most lubricating 
greases for some time to come, de- 


RECOGNITION for outstanding service 
in past years was accorded G. W. Miller, 
Battenfeld Grease and Oil 


signers will be taking increasing ad- 
vantage of the synthetics as their 
capabilities become more widely 
known. 


NLGI Fellowship — In 1951 the 
NLGI established a fellowship at the 
University of Southern California. 
It was felt that if more was known 
about the soap structure of lubri- 
cating greases, more uniform and 
more efficient products can be man- 
ufactured. Thus fundamental re- 
search in the structure of colloid 
materials was needed. Last year Dr. 
R. D. Vold reported what had been 
accomplished using the electron mi- 
croscope and a study of electro mi- 
crographs produced by its use. This 
year Mrs. Marjorie J. Vold reported 
on X-ray diffraction studies of ori- 
ented soap structures in grease-like 
systems. 


Institute Honored—At a banquet 
during the annual meeting, the Insti- 
tute was presented with a plaque 
by John J. Reinecke, president of 
the American Trade Assn. Execu- 
tives, which read: “American Trade 
Assn. Executives presents this grand 
award for national associations to 
the National Lubrivating Grease In- 
stitute for having rendered outstand- 
ing service to the industry which it 
represents, as well as the American 
Public.” The jury of awards was 
headed by Charles Sawyer, Secretary 
of Commerce. This award is one of 
the highest recognitions a trade as- 
sociation can receive. 


Also at the banquet, desk clocks 
were presented to George W. Miller 
for outstanding service in the past, 
and to T. G. Roehner for the greatest 
contribution to the welfare of NLGI 
in the past year. Mr. Roehmer has 
been chairman of the Technical Com- 
mittee. 
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Distillate Demand Slumps in Warm Spell 


Warm weather east of the Rockies the last week of 
October sent demand for light and heavy fuels into a de- 
cline after it had showed signs of life earlier in the month. 
Weather was reflected in a temporary easiness in light 
fuel prices along the Atlantic Coast, but elsewhere prices 
were steady despite record stocks of burning oils held 
at refineries, pipe line and water terminals and in in- 
land bulk storage terminals. 

While the warm spell put a damper on fuel oil ship- 
ments, gasoline consumption was “unusually good” for 
late October. Suppliers said late-season demand for gaso- 
line was strong at the Gulf and at Great Lakes Pipe Line 
terminals, where some suppliers indicated their inven- 
tories were on the low side. 

Demand also was strong for “lake front’ gasoline at 
Chicago where suppliers sought product to fill lake term- 
inals before close of navigation season. While gasoline 
supply was easier at some Mid-Continent points, lake 
shippers said they had been unable, thus far, to make 
up the navigation time and production of product which 
was lost during the three-week refinery strikes last 
spring. 

Gasoline’s strength in the mid-states area was pointed 
up by a widening in price ranges for high octane regu- 
lar and premium-grade gasoline in Central Michigan 
following boost in prices by one refiner. 

Despite this strength at priméry level of supply, a re- 
tail gasoline price war broke out in Omaha, Neb., with 
dealers cutting prices as much as 2.5c gal. In Hartford, 
Conn., retail prices dropped another 1c for total of 5c 
below the so-called “normal.” At Providence, R. I., on 
the other hand, Socony-Vacuum increased its tank wagon 
price by 1c to 14.9c for Mobilgas (regular-grade) to deal- 
ers on Oct. 30 (see p. 49 for details). 

Bids to supply Chicago Park District with 400,000 gals. 
of regular-grade gasoline for six months, indicated Martin 
Oil Service was low with delivered price of 16.99c flat, 
less 1% discount. Other proposals quoted prices up to 
18.3c, flat with no discount (see story p. 58). 

One of the most striking developments on the sup- 
ply/demand front came in the South Texas area where 
big supplies of Gulf Coast neutral oils, continued large 
requirements for gasoline, and closely held sweet crudes, 
may result in use of 100 vis. South Texas lube oil as 
charging stock, according to reports to NPN. This would 
be the first such use of that oil since shortage days of 
1947-48 when emphasis was on No. 2 fuel yields. 

Although a period of quiet prevailed at the Gulf, there 
were orders in market for gasoline for reforming, No. 2 
fuel and one for 40,000-bbl. tow of kerosine. Up-river 
terminal operators were dickering also for time exten- 
sions on shipment of distillate currently being offered by 
Gulf suppliers on prompt basis. Reported at the Gulf 
was the making of a year’s contract to supply Diesel fuel 
and kerosine for coastwise barge movement. On the debit 
side, it was disclosed that the government had slowed its 


takings of jet fuel with result that purchases of com- 
ponents by refiners had declined. 

Some easiness was indicated in heavy fuel when it was 
disclosed that cargo of No. 6 had been offered at $2 
a bbl., delivered New York, late November. A quantity, 
identified only as “large”, was offered in the Mid-Conti- 
nent at $0.70, Group 3, for resale. Sulfur content was 
said to be max. 1% 

Railroad buyers said they are paying price of $0.90 
for No. 6 fuel over November, unchanged since August. 
Roads said they were pursuing their request of refiners 
for 5c bbl. discount on heavy fuel when road’s own ars 
were used (see p. 42 Oct. 8 NPN). While no concessions 
had been made on black oil, it was said several large 
refiners were allowing discounts of 0.05 to 0.15c per gal. 
on Diesel fuel when rails put their own cars into serv- 
ice. Railroads said they were paying 8.5c for Diesel fuel 
over November, up and down with suppliers’ own post- 
ings. 

Easiness in Pennsylvania lubes was indicated by re- 
ports that “more than one seller” had offered bright stock 
at 29c, but sales or offerings below 30c could not be con- 
firmed. Demand for crude scale wax increased; prices, 
however, were said to be “still weak.” 

In the Mid-Continent and at the Gulf, neutral oils 
especially were easy, although both solvent refined bright 
stock and neutrals were quoted lower. Domestic shipments 
have dragged for several weeks, and one Oklahoma lube 
plant reportedly is shut down because of topheavy neutral 
inventory. New European lube production is blamed by 
most trade sources for the easing in export prices. 

Solvent bright was quoted 2c lower at 30c, FOB Tulsa 
basis, for domestic shipment, and low quoted price at the 
Gulf was off 1c, also to 30c, FOB ship, for export. Solvent 
neutrals were offered 0.5 to 2c gal. lower. 

Demand for liquefied petroleum gas picked up (see p. 
58). 

Foreign price developments were marked by Esso Pe- 
troleum Co. Ltd., announcement that, effective Oct. 29, it 
has reduced prices for petroleum products in United 
Kingdom by % to % penny per gal. The new price for 
pool motor spirit (gasoline) in London area is down ‘d 
to 4s 2%d per imperial gal. (equivalent of 49.3c per 
U.-S. gal). Lower price was made possible by reductions 
in time charter tanker rate as established by London tank- 
er broker’s panel. 

Reports from both London and New York pointed to 
active tank ship chartering. Domestic chartering for 
North-of-Hatteras from the Gulf included 12 tankers, all 
dirty, two of which are for consecutives through Febru- 
ary and March, respectively. In Gulf-New York trade, 
clean rate was up 8c ton to $3.71 (USMC plus 30%) on 
fixture of two liberties. Dirty rate for the same trip 
slipped 14c to $3.14 (USMC plus 10%) on fixture of T2. 

Another development in ocean transportation, that of 
“switching,” disclosed in dirty tanker chartering on voy- 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Oct. 28 through Nov. 3) 


Monday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium): Nov. 3 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 13.2-13.25(2) 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.5 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) seco 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium) : 


N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75(2) 

W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. om és 12.5-12.75 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) Kesh $OS% 11. _- 12.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. Diesbacd. 2 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 

N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 
W. Tex. (Texas & 4 Mex. shpt. 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp 

Cent, W. Tex. (Truck rasp.) 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium): 
N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 
. (Texas & a Mex. shpt. 
(Truck Tnsp 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt. on ees 
Okla.; Group 3 (Northern ee FX ) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 

. (Texas & New Mex. shpt. 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(5)11.375-11.75 
(3)11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


(4)10.5-10.875 

(5)10.375-10.625 

(4)10.375-10.5 
10.75-11.25 


. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 

N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 


10.75-11 
(2)10.75-11 
10.75 


10. 75-11.5 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ; 
Oxla., Group 3 agg shyt) 
Midwestern (Group 3 ba 
N, Tex, (Texas & New ‘Mex. shpt. 
W. Tex. (Texas & a Mex. shpt. 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.} 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 
ow York harbor 
w York harbor, Tce atl eee se ate 
Panadetonis ‘ ‘ aweide's 15. 15-15. 2 
Philadelphia, 5.05 
Baltimore 12'9-15(2) 
Baltimore, barges ....... ended 12.8 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 
New York harbor rane 
New York harbor, ‘barges: 
Philadelphia ... we 
Philadelphia, barges 15.05 
Baltimore ... ib bnid'v 0h bh Mewekoune’ 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, pclae i Rept! Ange erie 12.8-13 
Motor Gasoline 85 Oct. 

New York harbor 

New York harbor, “parges 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, pei onl 

Baltimore .. ° 

Baltimore, barges 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 

90 Oct. (Prem.) 

86 Oct. (Regular) 


Western Penna., Oil City: 


9.625-10.125 


13.75-14.25 « 
15.15 





(3)12.85-13.6 
12 


13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8° 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


90 Oct. (Prem.) ....... 1 - 13.75-13. 
ae 12.75-12.9(2) 


3.75-13.9 
86 Oct. (Reguiar) 12.75-12.9(2) 


Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct, (Prem.) . 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. (Regular) s ) 12.9(2) 


‘riday 
Oct. 3 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 


(4) 10.5-10.875 

(5) 10.375-10.625 

(4)10.375-10.5 

° 10.75-11.25 

. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 7 10.75-11 

(2)10.75-11 
10.75 


‘ * 10.75-11.5 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 0.75-11 10.75- 


9.625-10.125 
-5-9.875 


15.15-15.2 
15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 13.85-14 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Oct. 30 Oct. 29 Oct. 28 
13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 12.5 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(5)11.375-11.75 
(3)11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


(2)12-12, 75 
12(2) 
(2)11 75-12 

12 


(4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5- 

(5)10.375-10.625 (5)10. 

(4) 10.375-10.5 (4) 10.375- 
10.75-11.25 


(4) 10.5-10.875 
(5) 10.375-10.625 
(4) 10.375-10.5 


10.75-11. > gt 25 

10.75-11 10.75- 
(2)10.75-11 (2)10.75- 
10.75 10.75 


10:75-11.5 
10.75-11 


10/75-11.5 
10.75-11 


9. =f 125 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 . \. 
15.15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 


5.05 15.05 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
8 12.8 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.16-15.2 


05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 
15.05 15.05 
12.9-13.25 . . 12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 12. 12.8-13 


(3) 12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 


13.75-14 13.75-14 
12.75(2) 12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





ages to New York, was brought on by difference in 
rates between U. S. and foreign flag ships. Typical posi- 
tion was cited of East Coast marketer with bunker fuel 
or crude scheduled for lifting in Caribbean. At prevail- 
ing ocean rates, he found it advantageous to sublet his 
U. S. flag tonnage to U. S. Gulf-New York trade at $3.29 
per ton (USMC plus 15%) and charter foreign tonnage 
for NWI-New York at $2.43 (USMC minus 10%). 
Several such recent “switches” with arbitrage ranging 
from 85c to 98c, were reported. Recent “switching” in 
various size clean vessels in Gulf/North-of-Hatteras trade, 
also was disclosed. Several eastern marketers with T2 
tonnage in hand for lifting clean cargoes at the Gulf 
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have sublet the higher-priced T2’s at $4.13 (USMC plus 
45%) and chartered liberties at $3.71 (USMC plus 30%).. 

Developments in recent retail gasoline price wars as re- 
ported to NPN follow. Prices are exclusive of state and 
federal taxes which are indicated in parentheses: 

Omaha, Neb. (7c)—-Retail postings off 1.5 to 2.5c gal., 
with major brands of regular-grade selling at 17.4 to 
18.4c and private brands generally 2c under prices for 
major brands. So-called “normal” for major brands is 
19.9c. Dealers who have cut prices are getting “margin 
protection” from suppliers under various types of “assist- 
ance” plans. 

Hartford, Conn. (6c)—-Price for regular-grade at seven 
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outlets down Ic to 14.9c, or 5c off so-called “normal,” and 
new low for major brands in current gallonage battle. 
Price meets posting at a private brand outlet “on the 
nose.” Previously, major brand dealers had reduced their 
prices only to 1c above private brand prices. 

Providence, R. I. (6c)—-Socony-Vacuum increased its 
tank wagon price to dealers for Mobilgas (regular) lic 
to 14.9c, effective Oct. 30. While dealers in some in- 
stances had pulled down large display signs advertising 
reduced prices, postings at service stations generally were 
unchanged at end of last week. Postings ranged upward 
from 14.9c for private brands and from 15.5c for major 
brands. 

New Jersey (5c)—Despite occasional price cuts of as 
much as 3c gal., gasoline is retailing at so-called state- 
wide “normal” level at about 94% of the estimated 5,000 
service stations in the state. Most stations handling 
major brands post regular at 19.9c or 20.4c. Major 
brands selling at prices ranging down to 17.9c for most 
part are localized along Route 25—Linden, Bridgeton, 
Flemington—and several points in Middlesex County, 
including Perth Amboy. Private brands retail upward 
from 16.9c. At Linden, recent drop to 15.9c at a private 
brand multi-pump was rescinded when nearby major 
brand outlet increased from 15.9c to 19.9c. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Warmer Weather Slows Fuel Oils 


A turn to mild weather slowed fuel oil sales along the 
East Coast the past week, and reduced calls for retail 
quantities of heating oils tended to slow down trading in 
bulk lots as well. There were no changes reported in 
terminal prices, and virtually the same “discounts” that 
have been available for the past month could still be ob- 
tained on Nos. 2 and 6 fuel oils at New York Harbor. 


A lack of flexibility, as far as storage was concerned, 
was the principal obstruction to spot trading. Some buy- 
ers who have not been able to cover their spot No. 2 fuel 
requirements in cargoes at the Gulf still were unwilling 
to buy spot barges locally, and the difference was that 
the buyers needed the 20-day delay between purchase and 
delivery of a cargo in order to clear their storage. 

At New York Harbor, barge-lot spot offerings general- 
ly stipulated prompt delivery, and some sales actually fell 
through when buyers refused to nominate barge trans- 
portation prior to the end of the first week in November. 

At New York Harbor, what trading there was in No. 2 
fuel took place at “0.25c off” the generally posted barge 
price of 9.65c, traders said. The same was true of kero- 
sine, with occasional small lots said to have been sold at 
10.35c, or 0.3c below the barge quotation of refiners and 
terminal operators. 

A surplus of foreign flag tonnage available for NWI- 
New York voyages at less than USMC tanker rates con- 
tinued a “drag” on the residual market. For spot barge 
lots, “discounts” ranging from 5 to 10c per bbl. on No. 6 
fuel were said to be obtainable at middle Atlantic points. 
However, some demand was appearing for residual, and 
one cargo of bunker fuel was sold ex Philadelphia at an 
undisclosed price and a similar quantity was wanted at 
New York. 


No. 5 fuel prices were steadier, and one source pointed 
out that “discounts” at New York for truck lots shrunk 
from about 25c per bbl. to 8c during the last few days of 
the month. In addition to the usual, seasonal influences, 
firmer prices for light residual were said to reflect a large 
- unfilled export requirement for heavy Diesel fuel that 
found no coverage at the Gulf. 

Gasoline was quiet, but prices showed no signs of easing 
in spite of retail price wars at a number of points. The 


only wholesale demand appeared from a marketer who 
bought a small barge load to tide him over until the ar- 
rival of his next cargo; price on this transaction was not 
disclosed. 


GULF COAST 


Demand for Cargo Lots Eases 


Following fairly active trading during mid-October, the 
end of the month was marked by a slackening of demand. 
On the other hand, there were few product offerings 
other than heavy fuel. Quotations of refiners were un- 
changed, and prices were described as generally firm. 

Regular-customer liftings accounted for most of the ac- 
tivity, and, considering the high rate of refinery opera- 
tions, opinion was widespread that firm bids by spot buy- 
ers could bring out large quantities of bunker fuel, some 
prompt gasoline, and a few lots of distillates. However, 
the pressure to move clean products on the part of re- 
finers appeared negligible, and kerosine and No. 2 fuel 
were closely held. 

Summing up trading, one refiner said that several sales 
of low octane gasoline and gas oil during mid-month for 
export had satisfied much of the spot demand for these 
products, and also had taken up much of the surplus 
material in the market. 

Inquiries were reported for gasoline for reforming, No. 
2 fuel, and one for a 40,000-bbl. tow of kerosine. While 
kerosine was hard to find, demand for this product for 
manufacture of jet fuels has slackened considerably, and 
there were reports that the government had overbought 
slightly on jet fuels and was reducing its liftings some- 
what. 

Were it not for the substantial nationwide consumption 
of gasoline, consensus was that refinery runs to stills 
might have needed paring in the light of the distillate in- 
ventories on hand. As it was, however, there were very few 
calls for spot regular-grade gasoline for November, al- 
though demand persisted for premium-grade “in the 90’s” 
for either November or December. One major refiner, 
who sold a cargo of gasoline on the assumption that by 
the end of October he would be long of product, said that 
he finally had to ask the buyer to postpone the lifting 
date. 

Heavy fuel was plentiful, and prices showed few signs 
of firming. Material was quoted freely at $1.50 per bbl., 
and it was said that new supplies of No. 6 fuel from 
inland sources are available beginning January, 1953. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Fuel Oil Demand Cut by Mild Weather 


Warm weather slowed demand for light fuel oils to 
a walk in the Chicago District the past week but at the 
Same time kept gasoline consumption at a high rate. 
Prices generally were unchanged and steady. 

Open market quantities of light fuels, which previously 
had been offered for shipment up to Dec. 1, were ex- 
tended 30 days to Jan. 1 as a result of turn in weather 
the past week. Despite this, however, trade sources said 
there were no indications that price concessions were 
being allowed to stimulate shipments. 

In addition to continued strong consumer demand for 
gasoline, primary suppliers still were trying to buy “lake 
front” gasoline in order to fill lake terminals before the 
close of navigation. Need for “lake front” gasoline, 
refiners said, was a direct result of last spring’s refinery 
strikes that halted production and petroleum shipping for 
three weeks. 

Although refiners generally indicated gasoline was 
held closely by district’s primary suppliers, purchase of 
500 bbls. at Great Lakes Pipe Line terminal at Franklin 
Park (Chicago) was reported. Price was not indicated, 
however. 
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MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Fuel Oils Quiet in Warm Spell 


Warm weather throughout the upper central states in 
the last week of October kept demand quiet for light and 
heavy fuels, according to Midwest refiners, tank car 
marketers and jobbers. At the same time, consumer de- 
mand for gasoline ran “exceptionaly good” for the season, 
and some refiners were “a little short” of product at 
certain Great Lakes Pipe Line terminals. Refiners’ prices 
were unchanged for all products. 

Purchase of regular-grade gasoline at several terminal 
points on the Great Lakes line was disclosed by a refiner 
who said his cost prices varied from “0.25 to 0.375c 
over Group 3 low, plus pipe line tariff.” Refiners’ Group 3 
quotations for regular gasoline ranged from 10.375 to 
10.5c. 

Residual fuels remained slow. Railroad buyers said 
they were paying flat price of $0.90, Group 3, for No. 6 
oil over November, unchanged since last August. While 
quotations reported by refiners for, No. 6 to the trade 
ranged from $0.90 to $1, a large spot offering for Novem- 
ber shipment was reported in market at $0.70, for resale. 
Sulfur content was indicated as 1% maximum, 

While there were no new developments in requests of 
some railroads for 5c bbl. discount on No. 6 when buyer’s 
cars are used, trade sources said several large com- 
panies are allowing discounts of 0.05 to 0.15c per gal. 
when raijlroad-buyer cars are used for Diesel fuel (see 
Oct. 8 NPN, p. 42). 

Most refiners and marketers said there was virtually 
no open market demand for distillates. One marketer, 
however, reported selling two cars of No. 2 fuel at 7.5c; 
refiners’ quotations ranged from 7.625 to 8.125c. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Gasoline Prices Range Higher 


Prices for high octane premium and regular-grade 
gasoline widened in Central Michigan last week, pointed 
up reports generally that product for the most part was 
tight for the season with demand continuing high. 

Numerous reports of “discounts” in residual fuels in- 
dicated product was easily available in the open market 
“well below” quoted range low of 6.75c. Several sources 
said No. 6 fuel was available at 6c, FOB Central Michigan, 
but actual sales were not confirmed, Light fuel prices 
were steady although warm weather cut deeply into de- 
mand. 

Refiners’ quotations for 90 oct. premium-grade gasoline 
ranged from 13.5 to 14.75c, up 0.5¢c on the high, and 
84-oct. regular-grade from 12.5 to 13.25c, up 0.125¢ on 
the high following price boost reported by one refiner. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Trading Still Quiet 


Spot lubricating oil trading remained quiet and supplies 
of base stocks ,were increasingly plentiful in Western 
Penna., according to reports the last week in October. 
Some easiness in neutral and bright stock prices was in- 
dicated, although quotations reported by refiners were un- 
changed. Scale wax prices remained weak. Slight pick- 
up in export demand for finished petrolatums failed to 
strengthen prices. 

Spot lube buyers were conspicuous in their absence 
from the market. At the same time, contract demand 
from regular jobber customers was described as “quite 
active,” and shipments of packaged lubes generally were 
reported in “fair” volume. One refiner said his branded 
motor oil sales were “off a bit.” ‘ 

Prolonged lull in spot lube buying has resulted in stock 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Nov. 3. . . 15.31 11.65 
Month Ago 15.30 11.65 
WOOP. BMD -.6 ié odes swsaigs 15.24 11.67 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minal:: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna,., Calif., N. ¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











accumulations at some plants, it was said, although re- 
finers’ inventory positions varied considerably. Some 
were not offering any base stocks, while others were look- 
ing for buyers of “moderate” quantities. Neutrals were 
said to be available below quoted prices with “firm buy- 
ing order.” Bright stock, quoted upward from 30c, re- 
portedly was available at 29c. No confirmation was ob- 
tained of sales of either grade lower than prices reported 
by refiners, however. Conflicting with indications of 
bright stock at 29c were reports of several refiner-buyers 
that they could not buy lower than 30c. 

Gasoline demand still was active. Distillate fuel de- 
mand was reported good in all districts. Light fuel oil 
buyers included railroad Diesel consumers with “large” 
takings, seasonally active distributors, and steady indus- 
trial customers, Supplies for most part were adequate. 
In Bradford-Warren area, 36-40 fuel was fairly tight. 


Despite “fairly good” domestic demand for scale wax, 
the low quoted tank car price—3.75c—-was termed “weak” 
by several sellers. On the other hand, one refiner dis- 
closed sale of 60 tons, for November export shipment, 
netting “about 3.85c” at refinery. 


MID.CONTINENT 
Light Fuel Demand Steady, Prices Firm 


Distillate fuel prices were slightly firmer in the Mid- 
Continent during the final week of October, although re- 
finers’ quotations for all products generally were un- 
changed. Gasoline supplies continued to ease, especially 
at northern pipe line terminals. Little change was in- 
dicated in supply or demand status of residual fuels or 
lubricating oils. 

Burning oil withdrawals at northern pipe line terminals 
were generally described as “fair and steady” by most 
refiners, but mild weather continued to hold volume sales 
of heating oils down. In tank car market, however, 
buyers reported prices firmer, with No. 1 fuel which 
was previously offered to resellers at 8c held for 8.25c. 
No. 2 fuel in Oklahoma was available to resale agents 
generally at 7.5c, although in some instances this product 
could be bought at 7.375c for resale. Oklahoma refiners, 
meanwhile, quoted prices from 8.125c up for No. 1 and 
7.625c up for No. 2 to trade. 

Gasoline sales locally continued good in most areas, and 
prices were said to be firm. At pipe line terminals, ma- 
terial in some cases was still bringing 0.25c to 0.375c¢ 
“over the lows,” although there were reports that ma- 
terial was available occasionally “at the lows.” Tank car 

(Continued on P. 58) 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes reported in crude oil prices during 
week ended Nov. 1. For complete crude price 
schedules see p. 46-47 of Oct. 29 NPN. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 
PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 3 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker termina] operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OILGRAM and Nationa! Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


90 Oct. Prem. 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 





86 Oct. Reg. 

88 Oct. Prem. ...........- (3)11.5-11.875 ; 

a, I shen sade (4) 10.5~10.875 Oil City: 

Ge We SE, Bowes ch ecaues sens _f 8, are 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625-10.125 86 Oct, Reg. ; 

Pittsburgh: 

OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 88 Oct, Reg. 2s... 
OR Oh Ws i sanesae (5)11.375-11.75 

82 Oct. Reg. ..........++.(5)10.375-10.625 

60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.5-9.875 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 
Hs. % .. Sap aere 
BS. Gat,” PROM, .ccccccs 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 








eee :18,25-13.75(2) 





distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


Bright Stocks 


- 210° | . § . 
13.75- 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col 


14 SOI iki de Wus de Ck eae ee 32.5 
12.75(2) hry 31.5 
ie Wie. 404 be ehpeceseataec-ce (2)30-33 
ans 13.75-13.9 2 
ones 12,.75—12.9(2) Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r. filterb’l .......... 4 
Ge DRs ebeccdcvcvsccvcee (3) 
tees 13.9(2) ONIN: cc cine anes. deen 29(4) 
tees 12.9(2) UP ME ac Sa cosh tdecnnve 30(3) 
MIDCONTINENT LUBES 
(2)13.5-14.75 FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 


Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 





ree ss (3)11.375-11.75 - a — ween eees od ee 100°, 0-10 p.p. 
EG Ree (4) 10.375-10.5 t. ROG. 2200. ceceeee (2)12. . 
@0 Oct. M & below ....... 9.75(2) Neutral Oils—Conventional 
Pale Oils Col, 
OHIO—Quotati f S.O. Ohio for delivery to ee we. net 
jotations of 5.0. io 86-110 vis. 12.5-13 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Ohio points: 150 vis. 13-14 
OB. Gat, PUG. cccccccscion 13.2-13.25(2) 86 Oct. Reg. ......+-e+ee. 14.0 180 vis. 14-14.5 
OO, TUM hc ccacdesced 12.75(2) 200 vis. 14-15 
ee See (2)12-12.75 250 vis. 14.5-15.5 
ee Sry 12 = = an oh . 
OA GUE, BOG, 40000 cede cece 10.75-11.7 CALIFORNIA vis. . 
BB Oat, MOB. ccccccccccecs 10.75—11.25 tae dist 
GP tae. SU, 0.00 caseke ones 10.75-11.5 Angeles 3 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.75-10.8 90 Oct. Prem. .......--. 13.3-16.5 Eight Gtech—Conventionas 
80 Oct. Reg. .......+5-. 12-14(2) 200 vis. D: 
San Fran. dist BD: Buh sw cv-cucevederes 30 
3 150-160 vis. D 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 90 Oct. Prem. 16.25-17 0-10 D.D. ..-.+0-sseeees 26-27 
93 Oct, 12.5 80 Oct. Reg. 14.25-14.5 10-25 P.D. ee ceeseseeees 26-26.5 
90 Oct. 12.5-12.75 120 vis. D 
88 Oct. 12¢ San Joaquin Valley dist.: O-10 P.P. 22. -ee-seeeees 25-26 
oS oe. 13 90 Oct. Prem. ...¢......  16.25-17 
84 Oct. 10.75-11.25 ge has ea 14.25-14.5 
82 Oct. > 10.75-11 Bright Stock—Solvent 
oe — ow 3 below ....... a aes 5 150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i x30-32(2) 
LUBRICATING OILS Neutral Oils—Solvent (95 v.i.) 

E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) eS, x18-20 
er ee 12 WESTERN PENNA. 200-210 vis. ..... ete: “7 
90 SPR aes 11.75-12.75 Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably a x21-22.5 
pe Eee (2)11.75-12 reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
86 Oct, Prem. 11.75 
84 Oct. Reg aa 10.75~11.25 Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 Cylinder Stocks 
82 Oct. Reg. « (2)10.75-11 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 600 s.r., olive green ...... 21 
80 Oct. Reg. or AE ES REE ae 31.5 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.875-10.5 Oe ek 30.5 

PAs S uieawe bees be cécoce 29.5 | 

25 AEE ER 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) aaa (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. = 
88 Oct. Prem. .......... : 12 10 p.t. . aihiah 28 
82 Oct. Reg. ...... severe 10.75 15 p.t. 27 
60 Oct. M & below . 10 25 p.t. 25.513) 





ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


88 Oct. Prem, ........+++. 11.75 
86 Cot. Prem. ..ccccccsces sees 
GD Gee, BOOB. cecseccccenes 10.75 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625 


OD Oat, PROE 6 ks wewcics anes 
88 t. pi-isbevecoecss 11.6-12.375 
86 Oct. Prem, .......+.+.- 11.5-11.625 
82 Oct, Reg. .....-.05555- 11.375 
80 Oct. b  weets'eeee Cece 10.5-10.8 
@0 Oct. M & below .-..... 9.5-10.625 










LUBRICATING OILS 


for 
Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 





khaho ma 
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GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 v.i ; x(2)30-34 
Neutral Oils—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 
100 vis. _ x17-21 
200 vis ; ed ote %20-22 


300 vis x21-23.4 
500 vis. x23.5-26.7 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis, at 100° F, FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 


(4)12-12.5(2) 
(3)13-13.5(3) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(3)17-17.5(2) 
(3)18-1913) 


(3)12-12.5(2) 
(3)13-13.5(3) 
14(6) 
15/6) 
16(6) 
(3)17-17.5(3) 
(3)18-19(3) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 be 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE. 
Grade 26-70 oe 


875 (Quotations) 


6.375( Quotations) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commerical Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia .... 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore esse 
Hastings ........ cone ooe 
New Orleans .... 4.375 4.375 
Houston ........ 3.75 -— 


INDUSTRIAL 


a ede 


SPECIALISTS 


Qe 


sr 
TRUCK 


PHOENIX OIL CORPORATION 


WATER 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 3 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


above D.I. Diesel. 

1 fuel .... 

2 fuel eaves ese 

3 fuel nbe seo ribet (2)1,425-7.875(2) 
(2)$0.90-1.20 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


(4)8.75-9(2) 
(5)8. 75-914) 
8.75(2) 
(6)8.5-8.875 
8.125-8.75(3) 
. 7.625—-8.125(2) 
q : be ° es (2)7.625-—7.875(2) 
No. (2)$0.90-1.15 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w. (2)8.75-9 
42-44 w.w. (4)8.75-9 
Range oil .. 

58 & above Di. Diesel. 
No, 1 fuel : 
No, 2 fuel 

No, 6 fuel 


(4)8.5-8.75(2) 
8.125-8.75 
7.625-8.125 

(2)$0.90-1.00(2) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
(2)8.75-9.5(2) 


58 & above D.I. Diesel. 
No. 2 fuel 
No. 6 fuel 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
8.75 
9.25-10.25 


E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


9-9.25(2) 
9(3) 
8.25-9.25 
9.125 


$1.15-1.85 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


41-43 w.w. oes beets 9 

58 & above DI, Diesel ove 8.75 
U.G.1, Sp ES mete ecee 
BUG, B GR ccc cccvccesecees cone 
No. 8 

No. eeee 
No. seesoencosbun ee $1.40 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


42-44 w.w, (2)9-9.875 
52 & below D.I. Diesel.... 9-9.3 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 
> 2 GRE cseccccsccccsecs 
b BOE cvccoccccccedess 
$1.50-1.575 
(2)$1.10-1.40 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


Tractor fuel 

Diesel fuel 52 & below.... 
Diesel fuel 58 & above.... 
No. 

No, 

No. 

No, 

No 


WESTERN PENNA 
Bradford-Warren:(*) 


Kerosine 11.25-11.95 
10.75-11.2 
10.75—11.2 

10.25 


Ol Olty: 
Kerosine peeesonecesores 11.25—11.65 
No, 1 fuel ... 2d o< ese 10.75-11.15(2) 
Mo. BS BUG occccccsevese 10.5-10.9(2) 
No. 3 fuel 10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.5 


Pittsburgh: 
Kerosine 
No, 1 fuel 
No. 2 fuel 
No, 3 fuel vee 
36-40 gravity fuel .... 0.525-10.65 

(*) Prices of some Bradford-Warren District 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15c 
higher than prices shown above. 


(2)11.4-11.65 
11.35 


(2)10.65-10.75 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


Range oil 11.55-12.2 
46-49 w.w. kero. 

P.W. distillate . 
Na, 2 fuel ......-+00+ 
No. 3 fuel .. 

U.G.I. gas oil 

No. 5 fuel 

No. 6 fuel ....ccescccscecs 


(2)10. 75-11. 06(2) 
10.5-11(2) 
(2)8.5-9.7 
7-8.5 


(2)6.75-8.25 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


Kerosine sO eececcsscecs 
Sees B GE nwecvccsbos dese 
No. 2 fuel ...... sedge 
Diesel (Light & Med. é 66% 


CALIFORNIA 


San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. .. ee 
Heavy fuel (PS "400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


San Francisco: 

40-43 ww. ... TTT ey 
Heavy fuel (Ps 400) a eeeece 
Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PB 100) ... 


Los Angeles: 

40-43 w.w. ... 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2.15-2.20(4) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 8.25-11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 


(2)12-12.5 
$1.75-2.00 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


New York 





REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
and Petroleum 
Marketers Products 


Maia Offices: Refinery, 











Texas City, Texas 








NOVEMBER 5, 1952 











OIL PRICE SECTION 





CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 
Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. Prem. 


88 Oct. Prem. ............  12.85-13.75 
S84 Oct. Reg. cocacses cose 
SP EG. eck si dace dden (3)12.1~12.75 
Light Fuel Oils 
ok PRE peer eee (3)10.9-11.375 
oe ay (3)9.9-10.375 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur ....... 6.8 
No. 5, high sulfur ...... (2)6.8-7.15 
No. 6, low sulfur ...... (2)5.9-6.175 | 
No. 6, high sulfur ...... 5.6-6.05 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 

Seas AMD occ scaces (2)3.754 
ph oe SK eee a (2)3.75-4 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in ‘pags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 


124-126 white 5.6(2) (2)4.8-5.6(2) 
Fully Refined: 

eae 7.45 ects 

 .. PA 7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) 
128-30 ..... 7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) 
130-32 ..... yews 7.1-8.25 
133-5 ...... 7.65(3) 7.1-8.25(2) 
Se cwsue a 7.55(3) 7.25-8.4 
138-40 ..... 7.55(3) 7.6-8.75 
oo eee 7.55-8.3 7.8-9 
eee 9.55 11.2 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 


TTeT TET 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits ............ 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent ........... 11.875(3) 
Lacquer diluent ..........(2)12.125-12.375 


Benzo] diluent ............ (2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Ol City: 
Stoddard solvent 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P. naphtha . 17.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 16.0 
TRMUOEP GOBWOME 2 i onc ce Keie se enees 14.875 


E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent ........ 11.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Stoddard solvent 


ene 4th sie 10.5 
KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 11.8 
ATLANTIC COAST 
Napitna "Spirits 
Spirits 
New York 
Harbor ..... 7(4) 16(5) 
Philadelphia . “(346 5-17 (4)15.5-16 
Baltimore .... 15.5(3) 
Boston ....... 17.5(4) 16.515) 
Providence ... eese 16.514) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 3 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


92 Oct. 90 Oct. 85 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel* 
N. Y. Harbor 13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (3)12.85-13.6 veee 10.75(19) 
do barges . 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 12.5-13.4 apo 10.65(19) 
Albany ...,. 14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(5) 12.7-13.7(2) '11.05(9) 
Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 10.85(10) 
do barges . 12.8 12.8-13 11.8-12 care 10.75(5) 
Baton Rouge. adore o<8e 26ve 11.1 9.7 
do barges . eSee wece esee 11 oses 
Boston ..... 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 12.7-13.7 10.95(16) 
Charleston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 = - 12.475 12.3-12.45 (3)10.7-10.9(2) 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 11.5 néae 
Houston .... 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 (211. 25-11. 3 11.25-11.5 9.25-9.75 
do barges . 12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11.25-11.5 9-9.25 
Jacksonville . 13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.6(7) 12.3-12.6 11.4(11) 
Miami ...... eves 13.6 12.6 abae 11.5(2) 
Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 13.4 12.4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven . 15(3) 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.95(8) 
New Orleans. 12.6 12 11.6 11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges . 12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11,25 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk .... ~ ” 14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.75(7) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 12.4 sass 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia is. is- 15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.85(10) 
* do barges . 15.05 15.05 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.75(10) 
Pt. Everglades 13.6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) aon 11.5(5) 
Portiand .... 15.05-15.3(3) 15. 05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 11.05(9) 
Providence .. 14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 13.7(4) 13.7 10.95(9) 
Savannah ... 13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-12.6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.45(7) 
Tampa ..... 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 11.15(8) 
Wilmington, 
ie - Sa 13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 12.05-12.55 (3)10.7-10.9(4) 
Diesel Oil Light Diesel 
Gas House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fuel Shore Plants* Ships’ Bunkers 
No, 2 Fuel* Gas Oil* (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50cet., 554.1.) (45 cet., 45 d.1.) 
N. Y. Harb. 9.75(19) 9.85 (10)§3.06-3.56 $2.61 (8)10.15-10.25 - $4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.65(18) anh (11)3.03-3.46 2.58 epee 
Albany ..... 10.05(12) 10.45 3.75 a ee 10. '45(4) aces 
Baltimore .. 9.85(11) 9.95 3.06(3) 2.61 10.25(5) 4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.75(6) —_— 3.03 (3) 2.58 cose eve 
Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 odee 2.09 8.8 3.49 
do barges. 3s ove a en 2.05 avee eases 
Boston ..... 9.95(16) 10.35 3.07(5) 10.35(6) 4.27-4.28(2) 
Charleston .. 9.9(5) nee vane 2.50(2) 10(2) 4.18(2) 
Houston .... 8.625-8.75 cows nese ep: 8.5(2) 3.49(6) 
do barges. (2)8-8.5 ‘we 2.35 aint oans eens 
Jacksonville . 10.4(8) ié ose ase 10.4(6) 4.431(5) 
Miami ..... 10.5 eee dees nee 10.5(2) 4.473(2) 
Mobile ..... 9.5(2) ees eees Ss 9.5 eove 
New Haven. 9.95(10) as 3.195 tee 10.35(5) oes 
New Orleans’  8.5-8.7(3) cde 2.09 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
do barges. 8.7 awe seve 2.06 Jwoe 
Norfolk .... 9.75(6) 10.15 3.01 * 2.56(2) 10. 154) 4.19-4.24(2) 
Pensacola .. 9.5 eee ee00 ees eae 
Philadelphia. 9.85(10) 9.95 (3)3.08-3.10 2.84(6) 10. 25(8) 4.24(4) 
do barges. 9.75(9) eee eves See TT 
Pt.Everglades 10.5(4) os ehee ane 10.5(5) 4.473(3) 
Portiand ... 10.05(9) 10.45 oes 10.45(4) 900.6 
Providence . 9.95(9) 10.35 3. 05 3.05(2) 10.35(4) 4.28 
Savannah .. 10.45(7) cas 2.76(2 ees 10.45(5) 4.452(5) 
Tampa ..... 10.25(5) ane eves Pod 10.25(6) 4.368 (5) 
Wilmington, 
se ae 9.9(7) 9.9 Se aie 10(2) 4.18(3) 
No, 6 Fuel No. 6 Fuel Bunker C Heavy 
No. 6 Fuel No Sulfur No, 6 Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diesel 
No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfur Ships’ Ships’ 
Guarantee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
N. Y. Harb.. =. ~ ape $2.10(13) $2.20-2.25(3) $2.20-2.25(4) $2.10(11) $3.91(4) 
AMmOEe 2.63. oeud cede ones one 
Baltimore .. 2 1316) 2. 10(4) 2.28 2.25 2.10(4) 3.91(2) 
Baton Rouge 1.63 1.60 cone aus 1.60(2) 3.24 
Boston ..... 2.1517) 2.1515) 2.30 2.30 2.1515) cee 
Charleston . 2.03(2) 2.00(3) oven aiews 2.00(3) 4s 
CorpusChristi 1.63 1.60 path ae 1.60(2) 3.15 
Houston ...(3)1.63-1.65 1.60(4) avons ewes (8)1.60-1.85(2) 3.24(5) 
Jacksonville. 2.00(6) 1.97(6) Seve ay ss 1.97(6) oe 
Miami ..... 1.95 1.92(2) sees nee a eo 
Mobile ..... 1.68 1.65 ewe akhe jes 
New Haven . 2.12(3) 2.12 mek mage. 2 12(2) ae. 
New Orleans. 1.63(3) 1.60(3) wobe fe 1.60(4) 3.24(2) 
Norfolk .... 2.08(3) 2.05(4) + deed wala 2.05(4) ace 
Pensacola .. sone 1.85 vene ae 1.85 eée 
Philadelphia . 2.13(8) 2.10(8) 2.28(5) 2.25(5) 2.10(7) 3.91(4) 
Pt.Everglades 1.95(2) 1.92(2) ‘50 ~~ 1.92(3) ae 
Portland ... 2.18(2) 2.15 pwae ate 2.15 
Providence .. 2.11-2.12(3) 2.12 2.30 2.27 2.12(3) 
Savannah .. 2.03(5) 2.00(4) asus sone 2.00(5) 
Tampa ..... 1.9015) 1.87(4) own < owes 1.87(5) 
as ae - ap 
N. 


«*) p “atlantic Coast refineries pry terminals, ant “ Albany oad Tampa, patend pm some otters to 
bulk cial c s are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown above. 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT NOV. 3 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 

= Feinere, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after oe 
ice indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Grade 115/145 ......... @eccse osee ° 

ee BONEN * saisice ce ceésee oe ccesscececceceses 

Grade 91/96 .... ° 
Gasoline 


92 Oct. Premium . 12-12.25(2) 

90 Oct. Premium ........... ° db cece 11.75-12-12.25 

86 Oct. Regular ve «ees 11(2)-11,.25-11.5(2) 
83 Oct. Regular 10.75-11-11.25 

79 Oct 10.5-11(2) 


FU ROMMMM 6 .ccirso0 catlwadua’ DILIITD 10410.25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 


Sete Oe, WOTOGIED: cose cccceccensae¥itsise e 93) ~ 
8(5)-8.25 


oe £ ee e ee ° 8-8 .125-8.25 


48-52 Diesel index 8.125-8 . 25-8 .375-8.5 

53-57 Diesel index 8. 25-8 .375-8 .5-8 .625 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 

No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.35(2) 


-$2.50 
Bunker C Fuel $1.50(5)-$1.75-$1.85(2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 

Type of Price Effective 

FOB Point Date 

Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia . Nov. 1, 1950 
Umm Said, Qatar x Nov. 1, 1951 
Sidon, Lebanon y April 1, 1951 
Iraq-Kirkuk Tripoli, Lebanon . April 1, 1951 
Araq-Basrah $1. 67 Fao, Iraq Dec. 24, 1951 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunilias Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less 1c per bbi. 

Ef 


Crude Gravity API at 7 FOB 

Bachaquero 14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19.9 203 Amuay Bay Oct. 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 
Tia Juana Medium .... as- 26.9 Amuay Bay July 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. Amuay Bay July 
Tia Juana Light Amuay Bay July 
Mara Las Piedras or Amuay Bay July 
Tucupido Oct. 
Puerto La Cruz Oct. 
Puerto La Cruz July 
Puerto La Cruz Sept. 
Puerto La Cruz July 
Caripito Oct. 
Caripito Oct. 
Capure (Pedernales) 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted. ) 


District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 
New York, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. . 

Portland, Me. . 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Norfolk, Va. 

SCE Gh, acl adie cow dab ak atanue 

New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ..... 


Houston, Tex. 
LAKE PORT TERMINALS 
Buffalo 
16(2) 
14.5(3) 
12.4515) osee eee 
11.95(3) seed 10.35-10.95 
11.45¢4) ; 


San Joaquin 
Oficina 
Mulata 
Jusepin 
Quiriquire 
Temblador 
Pedernaies 


HNN NWPNNNIS 
RSBSSssrseRyrss 





mtd. “lave 
Model LC for old} ty SCULLY SIGNAL poniiens Cambridge 4i, Mass. 
Customer tanks } Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD. Toronto, Ontario 
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PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; sash ate, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
Snow white ..........+++. (2)6.875-7.375 


Cream white 

Soft yellow ........ eeccees 

Light amber .......s«e++++ 
be: 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fael 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.8. 400) 
San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.7015) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
Portiand, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker © Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
Tampico .......... : $3.75 
Veracruz . 
Minatitlan 


Guaymas ’ 
Manzanillo ......-- 
Salina Cruz ....... 





29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 
Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oil price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been the major source of oil 
price information, and with good reason. 
. . OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
oil price experts employed by any oll 
price reporting agency. 
. « « « OILGRAM is the most complete 
price report available to the oil man. 
. « » « OILGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions year after year. 
If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service’ subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever, 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 
Write today to: 


Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











HARTOL 


28-40) G49) ene) 410) 'F- Bele). 
INDEPENDENT MARKETER 
Maine to South Caroline 

FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 20. WY 








OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 
separate column, include . federal, and state tazes; also city and 

Kerosine tank wagon prices 
also do not include tazes; nerome tazes where levied are indicated in 
t Di ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


county taxes as 





+ 





, 
‘ 


A Li INTIC a. Kero.& 
REFINING (Regular Grade) No. 1 No. 2 


T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 





Altoona ...... oor ene -- 15.35 13.95 
BNO cc cevneve rr ses -» 15.35 13.95 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Harrisburg .... 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 
Philadelphia .. 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13. 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Reading ...... 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 
Scranton ..... 15.3 153 7.0 15.1 13.9 
Wilkes Barre.. ... Tr ow “M2 29 
Williamsport .. 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.1 13.9 
WE “dévnsccws eee oo «-» 45 13.3 
Wilmington, 
eee 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.1 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 eee aes 
Hartford ‘oo. sme eee ° coo «93.6 
New Haven ... 14.8 14.8 6.0 ree: * | 
Boston, Mass, . 14.9 14.9 6.3 oes 13.4 
Fall River .... 14.9 149 6.3 eee ees 
Springfield 15.6 15.6 6.3 oo S41 
Worcester 15.1 15.1 6.3 eow 13.6 
, YA eer bee oe so Bae 
Camden, N. J.. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 13.0 
Newark’....... 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.9 12.9 
Albany, N. Y.. 14.7 14.7 60 14.3 13.0 
Binghamton ... 15.8 15.8 6.0 15.7 14.3 
Buffalo ....... 15.5 155 60 15.9 14.7 
Elmira - 15.8 158 60 158 144 
Rochester - 155 155 6.0 16.0 14.6 
Syracuse -+. 15.4 154 60 15.7 14.3 
Watertown .... 166 166 6.0 169 15.2 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 . BS 
Richmond, Va.. 14.5 14.55 80 14.4 13.3 
Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 
Jacksonville, 
OU ciaewees 15.2 15.2 9.0 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&£P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh .......... 20.0 21.0 
Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... + 7.86 6.07 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—aAdd ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 

OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


agon Taxes T.W. 

Denver, Colo. 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 
Grand Junc. - 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 
PURE vriciseces 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
Casper, Wyo 26.3). 526.7. O68 238.0 
Cheyenne ..... 5.7 14.7 8.0 15.6 
Billings, Mont 17.0 eeoe 8.0 16.5 
PEATE 18.0 coos 8.0 18.2 
Great Falis ..... 17.0 oges 8.0 18.2 
Helena .......... 17.5 eee 8.0 18.2 
Salt Lake U. - 16.4 eee 7.0 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. - 19.1 eee 8.0 19.2 
Albuquer., N.M.. 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 
Roswell .. ee ° 14.3 8.5 14.2 
Santa Fe . Tr 9.0 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla 12.7 8.5 12.9 
Oklahoma City .. 12.5 8.5 13.1 
Sis todastee 12.5 8.5 12.5 





Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 


Discounts: 
Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 


than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


effect Nov. 3, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





CHEVRON 
STANDARD OF ae + Av. 80/87 Gaso- 
CALIFORNIA T.T. T.T. line 
400 Gals. & over Taxes 
San Fran., Cal. ... 14.5 18.0 6.5 
Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 
DOM 6a 0 dcéaneys 15.7 19.2 6.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. . so (ee 20.8 7.0 
Reno, Nev. ....... 17.1 20.6 7.5 
Portland, Ore, «-» 15.0 18.5 8.0 
Seattle, Wash. .... 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Spokane .......... 17.8 21.3 8.5 
MO oacaienbe + 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 
Salt Lake, UW. cece 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Honolulu, 7. H. 15.6 19.1 8.5 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.4 30.9 4.0 
OU. a ck cevecese 16.6 20.1 4.0 
Kerosine Diesel 5S 
T.T. FurnaceOil StoveOil 
40/199 T.T. T.T. 
gals. (400 gals.or more) 
(ex all taxes) 
San Fran., Cal... 18.5 10.9 12.4 
Los Angeles ..... 18.0 10.4 11.9 
PUGEES cecceccess 19.8 11.8 13.3 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... 21.3 14.3 15.8 
Reno, Nev. ...... 21.1 13.8 15.3 
Portland, Ore. ... 20.5 11.5 oeee 
Seattle, Wash. ... 20.5 11.5 bene 
Spokane 24.3 14.8 16.3 
Tacoma 20.5 11.5 cee 
Boise, Idaho 28.7 15.3 16.8 
Salt Lake, U. .... 16.5 13.0 13.5 
Honolulu, T. H. . 19.6 11.8 ose 
Fairbanks, Alaska 35.1 sees e 
Juneau ....ceeeee 22.1 ee 
Taxes: 


Boise—S8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
Salt Lake—Te gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oi] price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
less than 40 gals, to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


Humbie 

HUMBLE Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
OIL Regular ine Tank Re- 

T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Inspection fees per gal., 

unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 

1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 

2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200¢; Mo. 1 

Nev. 1/20¢; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. He fee 2/1000; 

1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/1 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 


1/20c; Okla., 2/25¢; 8. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 
00c. 





Mich, 1/5c. 

ESSO Esso Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) 

Dir. Cons. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 
ne, ee - 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.9 
Baltimore, Md. ... 14.5 14.5 7.0 13.9 
Cumberland ....... 15.7 15.7 7.0 15.3 
Washington, D. C.. 14.9 14.9 7.0 14.3 
Danville, Va. ..... 15.4 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Petersburg yy rT y 15.0 15.0 8.0 14.7 
ete 14.1 14.1 8.0 14.0 
Richmond ........ 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.4 
BNR «cas cvetwes 16.3 16.3 8.0 15.1 
Charleston, W. Va. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont ......... 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Parkersburg ++» 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Wheeling ......... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Charlotte, N. C.. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
beés0es ces 15.8 15.8 9.0 14.1 
By Eo 0bcesede 16.0 16.0 9.0 14.4 
ree 16.0 16.0 9.0 15.1 
Salisbury ......... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Charleston, 8. C... 14.5 14.5 9.0 .... 
Columbia ......... 15.9 15.9 9.0 2ese 
Spartanburg ...... 14.9 14.9 9.0 eee 
New Orleans, La. . 13.3 13.3 9.0 12.8 
Baton Rouge ..... 13.7 13.7 9.0 12.5 
Alexandria ....... 15.1 15.1 9.0 13.7 
Lake Charles ..... 13.8 13.8 9.0 13.1 
Shreveport ........ 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.5 
New Iberia ....... 13.9 13.9 9.0 13.1 
Knoxville, Tenn. .. 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Memphis ......... 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga ...... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville ......... 15.5 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Little Rock, Ark. . 15.9 15.9 8.5 14.3 
Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 


Newark, N, J. 


3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 

Steel bbis. .......... 23.0 24.5 
Baltimore, Md. 

3,600 gals. & over... 15.7 

Steel bbis. .......... 24.5 
Washington, D. C. 

100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 

500-3,599 gals. ...... 18.0 

3,600 gals. & over... 16.2 

Steel bbis. ......... 25.0 

FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.1 No. Ne.4 No.6 

Atlantic City, N.J. 14.0 13.0 eeee ence 
Newark, N. J. ... 13.9 12.9 $3.584 $2.656 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.9 13.3 3.52 2.59 
Washington, D.C. 14.3 13.4 3.68 2.54 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 14.0 12.9 eeee anas 
DGBVIO .cccccces ccs 12.3 
Petersburg ....... 14.7 13.6 
Richmond ....... 14.4 13.3 ° 
Roanoke .......+. «++. 13.7 ° 
Charlotte, N. C. . 13.9 12.6 . 
Hickory ....++-+«+ 14.1 12.9 ° 
Raleigh ......+«. 15.1 14.25 ° 
Charleston, 8S, C.. .... 13.05 
Columbia .....-65 «ess 13.2 


Spartanburg ..... ..-- 12.4 eén0 sees 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax. . 

Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add le for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.48 per bbl. 


IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
arrive at price per U. 8S. gal., 

OL subtract 1/6th.) 

Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) Kero- 
Dealer Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
St. John’s, Nfld. .. 24.4* 14.0 24.4 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 20.8 15.0 22.8 
St. John, N, B. . 20.8 13.0 22.8 
Charlottetown,P. E. I. 22.8 13.0 24.8 
Montreal, Que. 22.1 13.0 24.1 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 22.1 9.0 26.1 
Brandon, Man. ... 24.3 9.0 26.3 
Regina, Sask. .... 20.8 10.0 22.8 
Saskatoon, Sask. - 23.7 10.0 25.7 
Calgary, Alta. .... 21.0 10.0 23.0 
Edmonton, Alta. .. 19.5 10.0 21.5 
Vancouver, oo > we 10.0 23.8 


(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium), 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxea 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagor Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobilgas Aircraft 

Grade Grade Grade Mobiigas (Regular Grade) Mobile Kerosine 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Cons, Dir. Cons. Dir. T.c. Yard T.W. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. T.W. 


were “* eeee 
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Manchester 
Portsmouth 
Providence, R 
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SooowooocooooooCOSooSCSS 


Raaawb 
Sim te om OO: 


14.4 ° . ° 
13.7 14.9 714.9 

Buri 14.6 
Tank Wagon Buffalo 
Mineral Spirits 18.5 21.0 
V.M.&P. Naph 0 ov ed oe ce cesssdonsesesoece 20.5 18.5 21.5 27.5 
Taxes: ae prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: 

Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 

Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
OTN eemetiioee Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels, Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are to bulk plant operators; tank car prices to cl * are 0.15¢ higher. 


fal 
Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to commercial consumers; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15¢ less, 
Effective dates: xAug. 1; xtOct. 30. 


OHIO STANDARD 
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Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. 
Sehio Sehie 


Avia. 
91 


aif 
ab 
; 


) 1 


cooooocoooeolg 


Ne. 3 
Sohio- 


12.9° 
12.9° 
12.9 
12.9° 
12.9° 
12.9 
12.9 
12.9 
12.9 
12.9 
12.9 
, " . y 12.9° 
19.0 15. 19 20. 21. 21. ° 5 13.9° 13.9 12.9° 
=, Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
-10 to supplier. 
ts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 

other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 

Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75¢; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 

5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wago 7 price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5e. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


nk wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of K 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted, vaest a 
Red ) 


Furnace 0i}——_—_————_- 
1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals. 
hwy gals. gals. gals & over 
16.8 "3 "3 ak hates ne. Covington, Ky. ........ 
Lexington 
Louisville 
. . _ espa 
Jackson, Miss. 
Vicksburg oupeseue 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Jacksonville, Fia. 
1-99 gals. J ? Ww. Miami 
100-149 gals, ........ c es erg eng vee 
12 2 Wichita Falls ... 
Amarillo 
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Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, lc city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


1-749 gals. 

750 gals. & over .... ° 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoli tax | lc 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace exe 7 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State sees 286. 6.0 12.80 Notes: 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all 3 


added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* “Temporary’’ price. of 50 gals. prices. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: ‘For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted’, 
“Business portunities", Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted"’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Position Wanted 


EXECUTIVE—Complete experience all phases 
marketing operations. Exacting knowledge pe- 
troleum chemistry, refining and production. 
Graduate Engineer. Age 41. Available for 
interview during A.P.I. Chicago meeting. BOX 


Wanted to Buy 


WANTED—Storage Tank—100,000 gallons or 
larger. Write giving dimensions and price. 
MASON OIL CO., INC,, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





DISTRIBUTORSHIP WANTED 
Responsible persons desire purchase sub- 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1500 gallon Truck Tank equipped 
with fuel oil meter and hose. This tank newly 
painted, six compartments, flip-type dome 
caps, two enclosed drum carriers. This tank is 
in excellent condition. Price $1200.00 complete. 
PERRINE OILS, Box 184, Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Phone 6593. 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 


For Sale 


1946—DIAMOND T—2\% ton—extra clean and 
extra good operation condition, 1250 gallon— 
5 compartment tank, Brode Meter. 60,000 
actual miles. $2,500.00. Write or call THE 
HARTLEY CO., Cambridge, Ohio. 


3600 GALLON BUTLER Trailer, 4-compart- 
ment, double bulkheads, emergency valves, 
new tires, with or without 1951 F-7 Ford 
tractor. Priced to sell. PRITCHARD OIL OO., 
Madison, Indiana. Phone 7-24061. 





FOR SALE 





stantial major+oil company distributor- 
ship located New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New England. Reply stating full fi- 
nancial requirements, area, equipment, 
potential. BOX 720. 











For Sale 


FOR SALE: Well established Fuel Oi] Business 
and Lubricating Plant; half million gallons 
storage; located in a large midwest city. Ad- 
dress Box 710. 





ier, safer, cheaper. 
Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 
Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 


One 96 Bbl capacity Economy 
Steel Barrel Rack. 4 Tier High. 
For particulars write 
J. L. MOLNAR 
Box #72 
Morristown, N. J. 











FOR SALE-—5350 gallon Frazier, 3 cpt, 10 x 
20 tires, new red paint, Perfect. $3,250.00. 
BRUCE E, HACKETT, 621 West 58th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











MID.CONTINENT 


(Continued from P. 51) 
gasoline and distillate shipments north remained light, 
according to most trade sources. 

Railroad buyers will continue paying 8.5c for Diesel 
fuel and $0.90 for No. 6 for November, reports indicated. 
Diesel fuel shipments locally in East and West Texas 
were still off due to decreased drilling activity brought 
about by shortages of steel and water, while refiners 
generally said they could see little improvement in re- 
sidual fuel, except that inventories at most Mid-Continent 
plants were in better shape. No. 6 continued to show 
up in spots as low as $0.70 for resale. 


Inland Texas refiners were trying to negotiate new 
contracts for their heavy fuel production with Gulf 
Coast buyers. Majority of present contracts will expire 
at end of year, according to reports. 

However, few new residual contracts between coastal 
buyers and inland refiners have been signed, it was said, 
since buyers generally are unwilling to pay current Gulf 
Coast cargo low price of $1.50. Some inland refiners re- 
portedly are agreable to $1.50, delivered Houston, but 
are unwilling to make contracts below that price. 


Demand for LP-Gas Increases 


TULSA—Liquefied petroleum gas demand is picking 
up with colder weather, according to reports in Mid- 
Continent Oct. 29. On other hand, while prices gener- 
ally are firm, “temporary” easing in propane is indicated 
in some districts. 

Most reports say that all products still are available 
at generally quoted prices, but are not unanimous in this 
respect. Butane is “almost non-existent,” according to 
one source, while another says it is “offered at 5c, Group 
3 basis, with no immediate takers.” 

A few quantities of propane are available at prices 
ranging from 3.75 to 3.875c, FOB Group 3. Quotations 
of principal producers are unchanged—4c for propane, 
= for butane-propane mix, and 5c for butane, FOB 

roup 3. 


Gasoline Bids to Chicago Park District 


CHICAGO—Martin Oil Service was apparent low bid- 
der to supply 400,000 gals. of regular-grade gasoline to 
Chicago Park District at flat price during six-months’ 
period beginning Nov. 1, according to bid tabulation re- 
leased Oct. 31 by Charles Wagner, director of purchases. 


Detailed bids follow: 


Main Proposal (fixed price basis) 

Bidder Price Discount 
Prices include 4c Illinois motor fuel tax and 2% Illinois retailers’ 

occupational tax. ° 

Bulk Service Stations ............ss00. 


17.185¢ 1% 
Gremt America Ol ...ncecccccccescesse 18.3 none 
Illinois Pet. Products ............++...++. 17.32 1% 
RES GO GIVING icc cccccsncsvencrces IGS 1% 
Socony-Vacuum ..... eyewear fF none 


Alternate Proposal (tank wagon price basis) 
Prices to escalate with Standard of Indiana tank wagon price pub- 
lished in NATIONAL PETROLEUM News. 


Bulk Wells 
Service Petroleum 

See PR GOD 6 oc ccntddinaceigececee | Mee 15.3¢ 
Less quantity discount ................ 2.375 1.74 
Total Price®, GE taK .nccccsvecscossssees 123,985 13.56 
Plus Illinois retailers’ Occupation tax... . 0.26 0.27 
Plus Illinois state Motor fuel tax ...... 4.0 4.0 
:.. 2 2. Db. S| eer rer 17.185 17.83 
EINES ab cae né-oet cqeeuves sewers veese 1% 1% 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of oil price index was un- 
changed for week ended Oct. 28 from preceding week. 
Current index (also representing week ended Oct. 21) 
is shown below in comparison with corresponding week 
a year ago (1947-49 equals 100): 


Oct. 28, 1952 Oct. 30, 1951 
Crude and products .............. 108.5 110.8 
COED -o bb pond.ab seed 0ecens ceapeise. ane 109.0 
Refined products ................ 108.5 111.3 
Gasoline . Suttons es beratencesec ' REO 115.0 
BRIN a dis os oc bs oe cocccssccceses 112.8 109.7 
Distillate fuels 112.6 112.9 
Residual fuels ..... veobetenasas 80.7 99.5 
Lubricating oils ... ¢ cae enw esks 97.5 102.4 
Natural gasoline ................ 101.5 101.5 





Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 
was down 0.2% to 110.4 for week ended Oct. 28. 
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Midwestern Lubricating Oils Dealer and Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 


(Compiled by Western Petroleum Refiners Assn. from figures of 12 Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities*** 
reporting companies, figures in bbis. of 42 gals.) 


August, 1952 October 1, 1952 
Total Solvent Total Solvent one eee gl 
ven ‘0! Vv . Servi 
Bright Bright Viscous Viscous Paraffin fined Blended Be we eer Oe 
Stock Stock Neutrals Neutrals Oils Stock Oils oun (ix fan) Margin federal tax) (Inc. Tax) 
Production .... 364,960 325,107 556,965 487,908 116,628 9,447 568,458 nd F 7.70 
Shipments: Average United States... 15.30 5.08 7.32 27. : 
Domestic “... 296,356 268,253 583,549 516,246 113,503 18,283 462,714 Portland, Me. ...-+++- 1668 20 = ee 
Export 84,457 66,390 66,297 66,154 10,861 366 77,109 Manchester, N. H....... 14.40 760 27.80 
TOTAL ... 380,813 334,643 649,846 582,400 124,364 18,649 539,823 Burlington, Vt. ' ’ 
Inventory Boston, Mass, ........ 6.30 26.50 
August 31 .... 371,502 281,059 645,453 502,588 139,938 37,687 421,199 Harttord, "Conn. 6.60 o. 
Days Supply . 36 34 40 31 { 
Buffalo, N. Y. 26.80 
August, 1951 New York, N. Y. 27.50 
Production .... 310,049 243,197 609,884 505,095 107,323 32,720 634,340 Newark, N. 
Shipments: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Domestic .. 304,529 250,260 566,083 466,988 119,194 25,745 478,361 Dover, Del, .. 
Export ... 66,546 35,569 30,235 30,235 2,572 1,102 94,069 Baltimore, Md. — 
TOTAL ... 371,075 285,829 596,318 497,223 121,766 26,847 572,430 Washington, dD. C. 
Inventory Charleston, W. Va. 
August 31 .... 239,446 174,584 757,464 640,324 124,578 46,112 480,038 Norfolk, Va, ° 
Days Supply .. 22 19 40 39 Charlotte, N. c. oa 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 
Jacksonville, Fla. .. 
ee, Se 
: * * ° . cksburg, iss. 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils ct Refineries Memphis, Tenn, 
Lexington, Ky. 
i Petroleum Assn, from reports of companies re- Youngstown, Ohio 
fining Semmaabvumin Grade crude oil, Figures in bbis. of 42 U.S. gals.) South Bend, Ind. 
Pro- TotalIn- Pro- Total In- Chicago, Ill, 
duction ventory duction ventory Detroit, Mich. 
August, August 31, July, July 31, Milwaukee, Wisc. ... 
1952 1952 1952 1952 Twin Cities, Minn. 
. Raw Long residuum............ veure « oe 3 D 
. 600 steam refined stock . 119,846 201, 544 133,088 Omaha Ned. ee 9 5.50 
. Other steam refined stock....... 28,83 82,791 54,689 175 Des Moines, Iowa eh “10 
. Finished dewaxed long residuum. Swsaen St. Louis. Mo oe 5.20 
. Bright stock ..... 1 177,804 146,285 ’ Wichita. ‘Kans " 14.00 
. Viscous neutral, below 180 vis. wig Tulsa. Okla. . Sheen ee tae 50 
not below 142 vis. @ 100 ‘ 137,373 85,729 140,980 Little Rock. Ark. ...... 15.90 
. Viscous neutral, 180 vis. 1 New Orieaus. La. ...... 13.30 
and above ...... - 187,215 83,592 193,954 Houston, Tex. ........ "00 
Albuquerque, N. M. .... .00 
Denver, Colo. ......... SO 
Casper, Wyo. ...... P .60 
Butte, Mont, nin‘ 5.00 
Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries = ZF Re one 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn, from report of all region Reno, Nev. .. oo 
refiners. Figures in bbls.) RE 
sr ~ — = Portland, aes 00 
8 Was s 
1. Naphthas & Gasoline pehane, a ¥ 
(1) Straight run, unblended and/or unleaded, * Includes city tax of 1c per gal 
a for sale as motor BMG oc cee vccicvcctecds 409 3,29 ** Includes city tax of 0.5c per gal. 
(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blend- *** API figures as reported by The Texas Co. 
ing or further refining or held at refinery + Editor’s Note: Where there are price wars these indicated margins 
for further distillation, reforming, a : lee do not necessarily show what the dealer is actually realizing per gallon 
or leading . 186,402 201, of gasoline sold. Special allowances temporarily are being granted to 
(3) — 65 octane, not included in (1) or (2) some dealers hit by the subnormal retail prices. 
ndag , ‘ SAS te wae a2 9 tt Applies to deliveries of 400 gals. and over. 
(4) 65 octane and above : : 274,310 367, 
2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel ‘mate- 
rial (does not include refinery process naphthas) 12,678 8,639 
Kerosine 66,832 58,072 
36/40 gas oil (include fugnace ‘oll 117,955 110,676 s g 
Fuel Oil (not reported above) ... Bean 67,042 53,763 Production of Natural Gasoline 
Oils held as cracking anne charging stocks. ... 369,900 330,904 
Sen. viesous feuital 27.703 27 214 (Bureau of Mines figures in bbis., 000 omitted) 
eee . 106,892 95,689 August 
Oo ey ere Tree) Teer 24,420 21,372 
De. Wee Gb 6 os asueus os base 9,250, ‘773 11,277,020 East Coast ..... 
W. New York 
W. Pennsylvania 
West Virginia 
Illinois 


Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil eneeeny 


Michigan 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. Figures in bbis.) Ohio ° 
Aug. 31, duly 31, Aug. 31, Oklahoma 
1952 1952 1951 Arkansas 
At refineries 387,207 441,772 415,945 Louisiana: 
Pipe Line and tank farm..... 1,563,812 1,548,884 1,484,160 
Total ... 1,951,019 1,990,656 1,900,105 
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Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Texas: 

Guilt 

West Texas 





District 5 Demand 


(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Nevada) 
(Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbis, daily) gn! Sah cat scans aud ne eh he 10 
1952 sae 

Gasoline & Naphtha ................ y' Of dctet cb che dsinye. rhea 247 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases 22 California uonvdeapuhie eds a7 ee 2,408 
Kerosine & Kerosine Distillates ...... Total » veda ed b duis SB oie La 17,628 
Lubricating Oils & Distillates....... Daily Average star 569 
Stove Oil & Diesel Oil 


Fuel Oli *Colorado, Nebraska and Utah gasoline products included with Wyoming. 
Asphalt & Road Oil ..........0.005- +Michigan production included with Illinois. 
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‘We sure picked a winner... 
when we signed up with Kelly ™ 


eee FIND the tire-selling end of your business 
is especially good business when you handle the 
Kelly line. 


Famous Kelly quality gives these tires ready public 
acceptance. They’ ve got a reputation that keeps bring- 
ing in new customers . . . and they deliver performance 
that keeps ’em coming back for more. 


Kellys have been satisfying customers for more 
than half a century. Today’s line is complete, modern, 
smart in appearance, outstanding in quality—loaded 
with selling features that mean more profits for you. 


You get a generous trading area with Kelly—one 


Selling Kelly Ties is a Good Business 





big enough to give you plenty of prospects and plenty 
of room for growth! 


Kelly’s advertising and sales promotion program is 
a winner, too. It builds Kelly prestige with continuous, 
colorful quality advertising in top national magazines. 
And it follows through at the point of sale with powerful 
local support for Kelly dealers. 


There’s more to the story. Why not get all the facts 
today? When you do you’ll agree that the Kelly line 
can be a profit line for you. Just write: 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 


Proved 
and Improved 





ee 


Sure-Stop 
Passenger 


for 58 years! 





KELLY 
TIRES 


Cruiser Truc Trac Commercial Heavy 
Truck Truck Tread Truck 





Cruiser 
Passenger 


Super Flex 


Grip Trac Passenger 
Passenger 


and Truck 


Dual Trac 
Special Service 





ate lit 
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TIRES-BATTERIES-ACCESSORIES 





WHAT THE DEALERS ASK FOR, is the chief thought in mind when 

decisions are made as to what stock to carry in the Spartan TBA 

truck. Some station supply items, as well as resale goods, are carried 
in the truck, and more are added from time to time 


DISPLAY BOOTH, with special illumination is built into a recess 
in the shelving of the “Salesmobile.” In it are featured Gulf’s “Prod- 
uct-of-the-Month” items, special sales promotions, bargain sales on 
slow moving stocks, etc. Displays are changed bi-weekly. Stanley 
Bernardi, TBA salesman, makes a final check of his latest arrangement. 


- 


rd 


‘Salesmobile’ Promotes ‘Seeing Is Selling’ Theme 


By FRANK C, STURTEVANT 
TBA Editor 


The TBA truck of the Spartan 
Oil Co. is a mighty pretty sight as 
it shuttles among the small towns 
near Dover, N. J., on its daily round 
of visits to Gulf dealers in the area. 
It has a catchy name, “Salesmobile” 
(the name is patented) in big letters 
on the side. Also painted on the side 
is a beautiful illustration of a tire 
and a battery. The tire tread was 
executed with great attention to de- 
tail. 

The truck is a Dodge delivery van, 
successor to a panel job. It calls on 
some 55 dealer outlets, covering pre- 
determined daily routes. All dealers 
are visited at least once a week, 
and the dealer always knows on which 
day of the week the TBA truck will 
be around. 


In common with all operators of 
TBA trucks, the Spartan Oi] man- 
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agement try to stock their truck 
with the merchandise dealers ask for. 
Although Spartan distributes Gulf pe- 
troleum products on a consignment 
basis, the concern handles the Gulf 
TBA line as a jobber, and is thus 
free to enlarge the line at will. 
Complete Supply Source—The main 
idea is to fill as many dealer wants 
as possible, so that dealers will come 
to depend on Spartan Oil as their 
principal source of supply. Some 
examples of additional items which 
have been added to the TBA line 





This article on how a con- 
signee of a major oil company 
has developed and conducts a 
TBA jobbing business describes 
merchandising methods worth 
the attention of all Independent 
and major company marketers. 











are: Spartan horns, Supar exhaust 
deflectors, under-seat heaters, side 
view mirrors, Goodrich auto fans, and 
a group of Whiz chemical specialties 
including rubber cement, tar and road 
oil remover, both whitewall and black- 
wall tire paint, a product called Whiz 
Hoz-Off which is a floor cleaning 
compound for ure in service stations, 
brake fluid, and Whiz Loocen-All. 


These are all in addition to such 
things as Ruglyde, Redi-Curv radi- 
ator hose, radiator and gasoline tank 
caps, the Warner radiator chemical 
line, Buss fuses, and the Gulf special- 
ties such as insecticides, lighter fluid 
and Gulf's new additive, SDL. 


The conventional TBA line is well 
represented, of course, with lamps, 
oil filters, spark plugs, wiper blades, 
battery and ignition cables, car wax 
and polish, and a very limited assort- 
ment of tires and batteries. Only five 
tires are on the truck, a pair of 6.00- 
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WhIGH WOULD YOU 





Nothing but a metal back sealed beam unit like the 
Auto-Lite Bull’s Eye continues to burn even when lens 
is cracked or broken. All other types black-out af once 

. . the Auto-Lite Bull’s Eye continues to give light. 


METAL BACK SEALED BEAM LAMP 


Bull’s Eye is backed by national magazine, television and radio 
advertising . . . no other sealed beam unit gets so much sales 
push to car owners as the Auto-Lite Bull’s Eye. 


Bull’s Eye is designed as the replacement for all makes of cars 
and trucks using a sealed beam unit . . . what a market! 





a en nr ne en 


SEALED TIGHT—STAYS BRIGHT... 





—— 


BUY FOR YOUR CAR? 





SUCH A RED HOT MONEY- MAKER? 


Bull’s Eye is sealed under 9000 lbs. per square inch pressure to 
exclude moisture and dust and maintain full candle power 
throughout lamp life. 


Bull’s Eye is guaranteed to burn even when lens is cracked or 
broken. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohic Merchandising Division Toronto, Ontario 


Tune in “Suspense!” ... CBS Radio Mondays... CBS Television Tuesdays f 
y 


_ Only Auto-Lite Makes the Bull’s Eye! 
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OUT ON THE DRIVEWAY is this 
giant carton display of Gulf insecticides. 
It was set up by Steve Papson, one of the 
Gulf dealers served by Spartan Oil Co. 


16; one each of 6.50-16; 6.70-15; and 
7.10-15. 

Ten batteries are stocked includ- 
ing 4 Group-1 size; two Group 2L; 
one Group 2F; two Group 2E; and 
one Group 2. 


Truck Fills Stop-Gap Needs—Ob- 
viously all of the delivering of TBA 
merchandise cannot be handled by 
the TBA truck, but it can and does 
take care of most stop-gap require- 
ments of dealers. A half-ton stake 
body truck with a power lift gate 
makes the larger deliveries along with 
drum and other packaged petroleum 
products. 

A fair quantity of non-resale items 
like the car washing and floor clean- 
ing compounds is carried in the TBA 
truck. Serious consideration is be- 
ing given to including other things 
used in the station such as small tools 
and miscellaneous supplies. It is rec- 
ognized that dealers do have other 
sources of supply for those needs, 
and that some of them do not carry 
a large margin of profit. But the 
reason for carrying them anyway goes 
back to the policy of taking care 
of as many dealer wants as possible. 
It is felt to be a definite sales ad- 
vantage to foster a dealer’s habit of 
turning first to Spartan Oil as his 
best source of supply. 


Light Repair Parts—<As a logical 
extension of this reasoning, earnest 
thought also is being given to the 
possibility of carrying ignition parts, 
voltage regulators, brake lining, and 
fuel pumps, because more dealers 
seem to be engaging in one or more 
forms of light mechanical mainte- 
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nance work. Stanley Bernardi, TBA 
salesman for Spartan Oil, who got 
his first TBA experience with an 
automotive parts and supply house, 
has made a check of dealers doing 
motor tune-up work, and finds that 
25 out of 55 now perform that cerv- 
ice. He observes that this represents 
a radical change from conditions 10 
years ago when only about six of 
the Spartan dealers offered motor 
tune-up service. 


Pushes Truck Business—The Spar- 
tan management has been watching 
with special interest the progress 


of a new dealer, McBride’s Gulf Serv- 
ice, in the neighboring town of Rock- 
away, N. J. After completing a for- 
mal training course in motor tune- 
up and related phases of car main- 
tenance, financed through the G. I. 
educational program, this dealer went 





A STACK OF USED TIRES also stands 
out in front of the Steve Papson station. 
Prospects who come in looking for used 
tire bargains always get a chance to buy 
a first line tire, or a second line tire, or 
a recapped tire—in that order. And when 
a used tire is sold, a new tube is usu- 
ally sold along with it 


after the light truck business in his 
area. 

He has used his. motor tune-up 
skill to build a big lubrication and 
TBA business among the owners of 
small and medium trucks. He has 
47 trucks lined up on a periodic serv- 
icing schedule, and has installed per- 
manent service records for the trucks, 
using a special 8% x 11 file card 
provided for him by the Spartan man- 
agement, and worked out by Frank 
Epps, Jr., son of Spartan’s president. 
The TBA ratio at this station, which 
now stands at $31.00 per thousand 
gallons of gasoline, is well above 
the average for service stations gen- 
erally. It has been built up in a new 


location side-by-side with long es- 
tablished, big-station competitors. 

Instances like this station, and 
others where some mechanical serv- 
ice furnished by a dealer as a side- 
line operates to build up the sta- 
tion’s petroleum and TBA volume, ex- 
plain why the Spartan Oil manage- 
ment thinks it may be advisable to 
go along with this trend in shaping 
its future TBA program. 

Another Example of Success—For 
contrast, the Spartan people have 
had a chance to observe an entirely 
different type of expansion at one 
of their dealer outlets. The Kenneth 
Fruend station is a big enterprise 
today, after an inconspicuous and 
shaky start, with some Spartan as- 
sistance, just a few short years ago. 
On a highway near Succasunna, N. J. 
the Fruend station has a display room 
about twice the size of an average 
station, in which is lined up a small 
portion of the refrigerators, television 
sets and similar merchandise now 
sold in large volume by this dealer. 
A much larger showroom, standing 
at right angles across a large park- 
ing area, illustrates how the side- 
line now overshadows the service sta- 
tion. While the Spartan Oil people 
are pleased and gratified with the 
spectacular success achieved by Mr. 
Fruend, they do not look upon his 
business as a pattern for the average 
dealer to follow. 

‘Salesmobile’—But regardless of fu- 
ture developments in the kind of 


goods sold, and the kind of services 
offered at typical service stations, 
the Spartan Oil management is chief- 
ly interested today in boosting sales 





WHEEL BALANCING, tire repairs, and 

used tires all get prominent promotion 

at the highway edge of the St. Angelo 

Gulf Service station, another Spartan 
Oil account in Dover, N. J. 
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NOT ONE, BUT THREE battery display racks are lined up just inside the front window at the Kenneth Freund Gulf 


in all directions by helping its dealers 
cash in on as many sales opportuni- 
ties as possible. The name chocen for 
the TBA truck—‘“Salesmobile”—is 
significant. It’s a tangible expression 
of the selling principles of Spartan 
president, Frank A. Epps, Sr. (The 
name is patented.) 

This ex-Tide Water and Gulf engi- 
neer left his operations superintend- 
ent post at the beginning of the last 
decade to take over the Gulf bulk 
plant at Dover, N. J., as a consignee. 
Sales strategy, merchandising prac- 
tices, and even the language were 


station in Succasunna, N. J. 


unknown to him so he had to begin 
to acquire selling knowledge. Because 
he is not only an engineer, but a 
scholar by nature; and perhaps also 
because he started with a clear slate; 
he has reached his present conclusions 
by a somewhat different path than 
that followed by most oil marketing 
men. 

He is the first to admit that the 
essence of his sales philosophy, which 
is that it is far easier to sell by show- 
ing the goods than by telling about 
them, is an ancient idea. He agrees 
that the use of displays, sales kits 
and exhibits is an accepted practice, 
and further that there are a lot of 
experts who urge the use of visual 
selling aids. 


‘Extensional’ Selling—But he points 
out that literate human beings are 
conditioned from youth to rely main- 
ly on words as a means of communi- 
cating an idea. Regardless of the 
preaching done by sales experts, 
sharply increased of recent years, 
Mr. Epps contends that practically 
everybody automatically slips back 


A BATTERY TESTER with a clip to 
hook onto the windshield cleaning cabi- 
net at the pump island is an idea of 


dealer Kenneth Freund. It is out where 
every gasoline customer sees it, and it is 
also handy for instant use 
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into the use of words alone to sell 
something. So he coaches his whole 
organization, on what he calls “ex- 
tensional” selling. 

The term is apparently new to oil 
marketing. It is borrowed, says Mr. 
Epps, from the rcience of general 
semantics, and, in simple terms, em- 
braces the idea of reinforcing words 
by showing the things to which the 
words refer. He feels that people who 
sell need to understand why words 
alone often miss their mark. He feels 
that they will have more respect for 
the theory if they understand all of 
the rearons why showing helps in 
under-tanding. 

“Few people know that the eye 
is a direct extrusion of the brain,” 
explains Mr. Epps. This is not so 
with the other sensory receptors. 
Their nerve pathways are longer and 
neurologically lecs reliable than the 
eye in the transmission of nerve im- 
pulses. It is no accident that one can 
recall a percon’s face better than his 
name, for the eye engages the brain 
directly.” 


Coaches Dealers—“Our service sta- 
tion dealers are beng coached con- 
tinually and kept aware of the prin- 
ciples of extensional selling in re- 
spect to our TBA merchandise”, Mr. 
Epps continues. “They maintain ef- 
fective displays and use them. When 
a customer wants a cheap battery, 
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This Record is Also Kept At 
Mc Bride’s Gulf Service 
Cor. E. Main St. and Jackson Ave... 
Rockoway, N. J. 
RO 9-1804 


SERVICE RECORD CARD designed especially for service station use in keeping a 
record on truck lubrication and other maintenance work, by Frank Epps, Jr., Spartan 
Oil Co. 


they show a cheap, competitive mod- 
el, but also ask the customer to lift 
it. Then the customer is asked to 
lift our equivalent battery. The in- 
ference that it contains more lead, 
and hence more battery power, is no 
longer a mere verbal claim. 

“If the customer wants a cheap 
tire, one is produced along with our 
100 level tire. The dealer asks the 
customer to feel and measure the re- 
spective treads, to feel and notice 
the heavier bead on our tire.” The 
Salesmobile is an obvious link in 
this program of showing by telling. 
“You cannot talk to a dealer about 
a thousand articles of merchandise, 
but you can show them at a glance,” 
Mr. Epps points out. 

Visual Selling Aids — One simple 
visual selling aid devised by the Spar- 
tan management consists of a large 
48” x 48” pipe frame sign on a stand- 


ard high enough to surmount a stack 
of oil cans or any other outdoor dis- 
play. First used in connection with 
a Gulf campaign on 2-gal. cans of 
motor oil, dealers have converted the 
sign to a variety of driveway promo- 
tion jurposes. One uses it to adver- 
tise used tires. Another to promote 
wheel balancing. 


Display Changed Often—TBA sales- 
man Stanley Bernardi changes the 
display in the “Salesmobile” bi-week- 
ly. He can put in a display that ties 
in with Gulf’s “Product-of-the-month” 
promotion, and alternate it with other 
appropriate ceasonal merchandise, or 
use it to offer bargains on slow-mov- 
ing stock. (See photos on p. 61.) 


But the Spartan management does 
not base its TBA sales program on 
the creation of a steady flow of new 
and startling display devices. Instead 
the idea is to tie all sales talks, 


whether for TBA or petroleum prod- 
ucts, to some form of visual demon- 
stration, wherever possible. 

“Sales spell binders who rely on 
word magic alone,” says Mr. Epps, 
Sr., “seldom succeed in really com- 
municating what they know.” 


Truck Fleet—The Spartan enter- 
prise has come a long way since its 
small beginning. Petroleum products 
are distributed from a 300,000 gal. 
bulk plant, with a truck fleet con- 
sisting of one 5,000 gal. semi trailer; 
one 2,200 gal., three 1,500 gal., and 
one 750 gal. tank truck; aided by 
the Salesmobile; the stake truck; a 
1%-ton truck for maintenance work; 
and a 2%-ton pick-up for use in the 
oil burner end of the business. 

In addition to president Frank A. 
Epps, Frank Epps, Jr., and Stanley 
Bernardi, the selling staff consists 
of Michael Bucci, and John E., Squeri, 
the latter vice president and treas- 
urer. Between them they handle deal- 
er contacts, commercial accounts, and 
oil burner and heating oil selling. 


Civic Minded—Like most oil men, 
the heads of the business participate 
in many civic activities. Frank Epps, 
Sr., is a former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; treasurer of 
the Armed Forces Day committee; 
director of the National Union Bank; 
Frank Epps, Jr. is an officer of the 
National Guard and a director of the 
Kiwanis Club; while John Squeri is 
an ex president of the Lions Club, 
and at present is serving as vice presi- 
dent of the Wharton Business Men’s 
Assn. 

During World War II, Frank Epps, 
Sr., also served as director of the 
Facility Security Division of PAW 
in District One, and as a director 
of the National Fire Protection Assn. 


Dealer Meetings—Apparently deal- 
ers like the kind of searching analy- 
sis applied to selling procedures by 
president Frank Epps. At any rate 
they turn out in large numbers, at 
dealer meetings, to learn more about 
the nature of “extensional” selling 
and how to put it into practice. 

The company serves some 55 Gulf 
stations in the area, of which about 
30 are rated as first class outlets by 
vice president John Squeri. From this 
whole group of dealers anywhere from 
60 to 80 men are usually on hand for 
meetings. Or, put another way, from 
75% to 90% of all dealers can be 
counted on to appear at dealer meet- 
ings. 


High Oil Sales Ratio—One phase 
of actual performance which can be 
measured is the motor oil ratio. In 
this field, Spartan Oil Co. and its deal- 
ers are always over 2%, or well above 
the national average. The high motor 
oil ratio, a steadily growing gallon- 
age record for gasoline and fuel oil, 
and a TBA performance considered 
by Gulf as outstanding, are some of 
the fruits of “extensional” selling. 
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More than a new tire... 


BRAND NEW BUSINESS FOR YOU ! 


With this great new Armstrong Rhino- 
Flex Premium you can grab off the biggest 
chunk of the high profit premium market 

. because this tire is loaded with new 
patented sales features—yes, 4 “world’s 
firsts” found in no other tire! 


Call your Armstrong distributor today! 
He’s got the product .. . he’s got the pro- 
motion. Spreads in Saturday Evening 
Post, Look, Time, Collier’s, plus traffic- 
building mat ads, direct-mail, window 
and point-of-sales displays! Armstrong 
Rubber Company, West Haven 16, Conn.; 
Norwalk, Conn.; Natchez, Miss.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; 601 Second Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. Export Division: 20 East 50th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Plt CD Ye 051 power 


persuader in tire history . 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


FOR 3 YEARS* 
against all road hazards! No limit on mileage! 


*Unserviceable tire will be replaced by comporable 
new tire with full credit for period of guorantee not 
realized. 





NEW INTERLOCKING SAFETY NEW INTRA-TREAO BUMPERS! On curves, NEW UNI-CUSHION CONTOUR! Armstrong NEW SILENT TRACTION DESIGN} 
TREAD! Provides 2640 ordinary tires vibrate, squeal. In Arm- = Premiums’ bréad-shouldered construction _(A) Tires “sing” when traction slots 
extra gripping edges for strong Premiums, intra-tread bumpers con- distributes pressure evenly, places uniform and design follow same vibration 
greaterhold forward,back- tact tread ribs—muffle annoying noise. load on each rib. Eliminates fast wear, pattern. Armstrong's (B) opposing 
wards, sideways. Called world’s first squeal-proof tire. bumpy rides, and hard steering. vibrations cancel noise, hum. 
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NO ADAPTORS 


, make profits fast with Trico’s new 
Soft-Rubber Wiper Blades. 

You'll pick the right blade quick from 
Trico’s handsome metal Sales Cabinet. No 
fumbling on the shelf! 

And you can snap them on ALL FOUR 
types of wiper arms instantly without 


fumbling, without fiddling around with a 
bewildering assortment of adaptors. 

The Cabinet is yours without extra charge 
when your Jobber sets you up with a mod- 
est, balanced stock—and you'll be surprised 
at how small an inventory will service ALL 
cars, old and new! Phone him NOW! 


HOW TO SELL and INSTALL Wiper 
Blades —an “eye-opening” full- 
color sound-slide film for sales 
meetings. Write Trico — 
or ask your Jobber to ar- 
range a showing of “’See- 
ing in the Rain” for you. 


FREE—This handy Slide Chart in- 
stantly tells what blade to pick. 
Write Trico or phone your Job- 
ber for one. 
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WELCOME TO SPEAKERS at the first Canadian convention of the Oil Industry TBA Group, held at the Royal York Hotel, 


Toronto, Oct. 3. 


Left to right: A. J. Smyth, and H. Taylor, Cities Service Oil Co., Ltd.; Ira G. Needles, B. F. Goodrich Rubber 


Co. (Canada), Ltd., one of the convention speakers; L. A. Richardson, Purolator Products (Canada), Ltd., another speaker; Ernie 
Digweed, the new TBA manager of Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago; and George R. Ezeard, TBA manager Cities Service, Toronto 


How to Boost Sales Is Main Theme 
Of Canadian Oil-TBA Convention 


TORONTO, Canada—vVarious meth- 
ods of increasing the sale of TBA 
merchandise were given by speakers 
at the meeting of the Canadian Sec- 
tion of the Oil Industry TBA Group 
here Oct. 3. Chairman Ralph K. 
Shantz, Supertect Petroleum Corp., 
described meeting, attended by 126, 
as the first full dress convention of 
Canadian TBA men although infor- 
mal meetings were held earlier in 
the year by this newly organized 
group. 

Highlighting the discussions were 
tips on: 


1. Selling more tires by adopt- 
ing a few well known sales fun- 
damentals. 


2. Selling more batteries by 
checking all car owners’ batter- 
ies. 


3. Preventing failure of TBA 
items on cars by selling replace- 
ments before they die on the 
road. 


4. TBA sales potentials and 


selling the customer while the 
iron is hot. 


Those attending the meeting heard 
detailed discussions, which included 
actual sales ideas. 


Selling Tires—In a talk on how 
dealers can sell more tires, Ira G. 
Needles, president, B. F. Goodrich of 
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Canada, Ltd., suggested that dealers 
need to adopt a few well known 
selling fundamentals. 


A first step, simple but often neg- 
lected, is to let customers know that 
the tires are for sale at the station, 
he said. Dealers should display a 
dignified tire sign, and should have 
a stock of tires on display on the 
drive, in the window, in the sales 
room and in the lube department. 

Next, dealers can show an interest 
in the care of their customers’ tires 
by inspecting the tires on cars driv- 
ing in for gasoline, and pointing out 
those needing attention. 


Get Customers Out of Car—More 
tires can be sold by getting the cus- 
tomer out of his car, and by getting 
his permission to take the old tires 
off for inspection. 


An easy way for a dealer to make 
an extra profit is to get a customer 
committed to a new tire purchase 
before mentioning new tubes. 

Finally, dealers should compliment 
a customer on the care he gives his 
car; he should speak with approval 
of the good service rendered by the 
old tires; when an owner does buy 
tires he should send him away with 
a final reminder of the good appear- 
ance and superior virtues of the new 
tire. If the customer’s last thought 
is one of pride in his new purchase, 
he will more surely be a repeat cus- 


tomer, and he will send his friends as 
well, concluded Mr. Needles. 


Tips on Selling Batteries—To get 
more battery business, W. W. Taylor, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Canadian divisions of Electric 
Auto-Lite, said Canadian stations 
need to improve their battery service 
in five ways: 

1. They need a testing routine. 

2. They need more training and 
more knowledge. 

3. Adequate battery stocks should 
be carried during the critical period 
(August to Detember). 


4. Much business is lost because 
many stations carry no batteries in 
stock at all during the summer 
months. 


5. When a station operator sets 
out on a battery service call, he 
should be all set to sell a new bat- 
tery. 

Elaborating on the last point, Mr. 
Taylor pointed out that 74% of bat- 
tery failures occur at home in the 
morning. In responding to such a 
trouble call, it is common practice 
for a dealer to take with him a boos- 
ter battery or a rental battery. The 
dealer gets the car started, makes 
a nominal service charge, but often 
loses a new battery sale just because 
he did not take the trouble to find 
out in advance the make and model 
of the car, so that he could have with 
him a new battery to fit. Just getting 
the car started with a booster bat- 
tery, or inctalling a rental battery 
gives the owner time to shop around. 


Preventing Battery Failures — In 
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OIL, TIRE AND BATTERY MEN lined up for the first.Canadian TBA convention at Toronto, left to right: P. C. Armstrong, 
Exide; N. E. Thompson and R. W. Carson, British-American Oi! Co., Ltd.; R. P. MacKinnon, Dominion Rubber; G. F. Heal, and 


addition to the 74% of battery fail- 
ures occurring in owners’ garages, a 
further 15% occur on the highway, 
leaving 11% turned up _ through 
checking at service stations, car 
dealers, repair shops, etc. The figure 
of 74% of battery failures which take 
place at the owner’s home can be 
considerably reduced, Mr. Taylor as- 
serted, by routine checking of the 
battery whenever the service station 
is in possession of the car. 


Impending battery failures detect- 
ed in this way might be called “pre- 
ventive battery failures,” suggested 
Mr. Taylor. “I believe the customer 
would appreciate this type of service 
and selling,” he said, “rather than 
that of making a service call some 
morning when he is in a hurry to get 
going.” 


“There is nothing more irritating 
to a customer than to have his bat- 
tery go dead and refuse to start his 
engine in the morning,” observed Mr. 
Taylor. “Don’t you think it’s about 
time we started to sell service and 
prevention of trouble?” 


From a recent tabulation of actual 
experience, Mr. Taylor reported that 
out of every 10 battery checks made, 
the sale of one new battery results. 
Thus the average station with 450 
chances a year to check batteries 
can easily sell 45 batteries per year. 
For the whole oil industry that would 
mean 12,000 times 45, or 540,000 bat- 
teries per year, which is more than 
double what they are now selling. 


The Market—Some figures on Can- 
adian registrations and battery sales 
were given by Mr. Taylor. Car and 
truck registrations for 1951 stood at 
2,790,000, or about double the 1940 
total. Battery replacement sales in 
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J. R. Dawson of British-American Oil 


1951 of 1,251,000 were also about 
double the 567,000 of 1940. 


On an average, Canadian passen- 
ger cars are scrapped in 13 years, 
and trucks in 10 years. 


Canadian population of 14,009,000 
in 1951 is about 22% greater than in 
1940. 


Car and truck registrations are ex- 
pected to advance at a fast pace for 
the next five years to a total of 4,- 
000,000, said Mr. Taylor. Replacement 
battery sales, estimated at the rate of 
500 batteries for each 1,000 vehicles 
registered two years. previously, 
should reach 1,820,000 by 1957, and 
hit 2,000,000 by 1959. 


Dollar volume of battery sales in 
1951 was estimated by Mr. Taylor 
at $27,500,000, on which dealers made 
a profit of $7,500,000. But of this 
total he estimated that service sta- 
tions got only 20%. He said there 
were 30,000 gasoline outlets in Can- 
ada, of which 12,000 are considered 
equipped to handle batteries; but a 
bigger share of the battery sales go 
to 5,200 car dealers; 1,400 fleet re- 
pair shops; and 12,000 garages, tire 
dealers, chain stores, etc. 


In terms of units sold, Mr. Taylor 
estimated that service stations han- 
dled 250,000 batteries in 1951. This 
compares with 220,000 sold by 5,200 
car dealers; 250,000 sold by chain 
stores; and the balance spread 
among other types of outlets. Ser- 
vice stations can easily sell more, he 
said, pointing out that 80 automotive 
electrical shops sold an average of 
150 batteries a year each, as com- 
pared to 42 per year sold by car 
dealers and 21 per year by service 
stations. 


The electrical shops achieve their 
high rate of battery sales, explained 
Mr. Taylor, because they check 
100% of the batteries on the cars 
that come into their shops for gene- 
rator, starter, voltage regulator or 
any other cause, regardless of wheth- 
er it is connected with the battery. 


Selling Before Failure—A new 
name — “pre-failure _selling’’ — was 
suggested by the first speaker, Ray 
Shaw, president, Chek-Chart Corp., 
Chicago, as a good label for the kind 
of TBA salesmanship which can be 
practiced at service stations. 


“Practically all TBA items show 
symptoms of failure before they fail,” 
said Mr. Shaw. “Batteries get sick 
before they die. Spark plugs falter 
before they fail. Tires show wear 
before they are unsafe for further 
use. Through the whole list of ac- 
cessories, the signs are plentiful be- 
fore failure. Those are sales signs 
that should be converted into dollar 
signs.” 

Pre-failure selling can best be done 
in connection with lubrication work, 
Mr. Shaw maintained. The customer 
turns his car over to a service sta- 
tion for lubrication on an average 
of eight times a year, he said. “The 
importance of first class lubrication 
facilities can’t be emphasized too 
strongly,” he added. “The idea is to 
beat the other fellow in discovering 
and reporting the need for TBA re- 
placement.” 


Commenting on the place for TBA 
in oil marketing, Mr. Shaw said that 
most car owners see little difference 
in gasoline, but to react to differences 
in attitude, alertness and ability of 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
SEALED BEAM HEADLAMP 


Boost your Westinghouse Sealed Beam Headlamp sales. Sell every 
motorist a spare headlamp, plus a much needed safety kit. 


Cash in on the demand when 

Westinghouse announces 

its new Highway Safety Kit 
in LIFE. Every car owner who knows the danger of a breakdown 
on the road at night will be asking you for one. Order your 
Westinghouse kits from your distributor now, or write Westing- 
house Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 








list Price $3.49 


Includes 3¢ Fed. Tax 


Your Cost $2.27 


vou caN SE SURE...1F 1s Westinghouse 
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Globe-Union Vents 


help make your customers “battery happy” 











FLEXIBLE, rubber. 
mounted posts ab- 
sorb shock, prevent 
ADVANCED PLATE DE- battery leakage 
SIGN permits use of and snapping of 
greater amount of ac- terminals. 

tive materials. 














With Globe vents there ore no nipples or seporote 
covers to be removed A simple lead valve wash- 
er (A), tipped to and away from an air-locking 
duct (B) does the work Merely loosening ond 
tightening the vent cap control the action. 





GLOBE-UNION VENTS give added 
protection for the extra power built 
into Globe batteries. “Stop-spill” 
water well construction prevents 
over-filling and dilution of electro- 
lyte solution . . . protects adjacent 
vehicle parts from acid damage. 
Proper balance of electrolyte is as- 
sured to maintain proper specific 
gravity and to protect grids from 
sorrosion. 

















HIGH - POROSITY sepa- 
rators permit quick 


If it’s engineered and made | release of power. 
by Globe Union—it's RIGHT NTH Wg 
FROM THE ARF STL 


cS 
ale 


~X 2S 


PEBBLED SURFACE 
- and staggered inter- 
Bio Uates bette par batteries for CL on locking grid bars as- 
original equipment and for mass mer- « , i 
chandising under the trade names of wt Sites eum Fonges Sie. 
GLOBE SPINNING POWER and leading 


private brands, =r eo” 


GLOBE-UNION INC. suwavuxce:, wisconsin 


Battery Production Plants At: ATLANTA, GA. © BOSTON, MASS. ® CINCINNATI, O. © DALLAS, TEXAS © EMPORIA, KANS. © HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, 
N. Y. © LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © MEMPHIS, TENN. © MINERAL RIDGE. O. © OREGON CITY, ORE. © PHILADELPHIA. PA. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
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DISTANT VISITORS gathered for the first Canadian TBA meeting in Toronto. 


Left to right: W. R. Taylor, Prest-O-Lite Battery; 


C. B. Cooper and H. G. Harper of Goodyear; H. G. Patchett, McColJ-Frontenac, Toronto; J. E. King and T. J. Madden, McColl- 
Frontenac, Montreal; J. G. Wattie, McColl-Fronzenac, Calgary; and D. M. Kallmeyer, Willard 


dealers in connection with the TBA 
needs of their cars. He urged TBA 
men to impress constantly on their 
“top-side executives” that aside from 
direct profit, TBA service at the sta- 
tion safeguards gasoline and lubri- 
cant business. 


A quick way to lose a gasoline 
customer is to let him go else- 
where for TBA replacements, he 
said, while a sure way to hold 
the gasoline customer is to sup- 
ply him with everything he needs 
to keep his car in shape. 


Sales Potentials—Some figures on 
balanced selling were given by L. A. 
Richardson, Purolator Products (Can- 
ada) Ltd. U. S. oil men should bear 
in mind that the following estimates 
are based on Imperial gallons, and 
on Canadian dollar prices. The Im- 
perial gallon is roughly equal to 1.2 
U. S. gallons. Most TBA prices in 
Canada today are appreciably higher 
than those in the U. S. 

Mr. Richardson said that for every 
1,000 Imperial gallons of gasoline 
used, a Canadian motorist buys the 
following: 


Oil . $40 
Tires . , . 25 
Batteries . 25 
Tubes i ae 
Accessories : —_— 
Lubrication ; . 80 
Misc. 10 


Total $155 


Commenting on the excuse, often 
made by dealers for not pushing 
TBA sales at the pump island, that 
customers can’t wait, Mr. Richard- 
son said it is still a good place “to 
plant the seed of a sale.” Dealers 
can at least give the owner a friendly 
tip about anything that needs atten- 
tion, and suggest that the car be 
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STEERING COMMITTEE for the Canadian section of the Oil Industry TBA Group, 
left to right: W. H. Hall-Holland, Reliance Petroleum Ltd., London; Canadian chair- 
man Ralph K. Shantz, Supertest Petroleum Corp. Ltd., London; Bert Hannaford, Sun 
Oil Co., Toronto; and C. Grant Littlefield, Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd., Toronto 


left at the station at the first op- 
portunity. 


Five Sales Ideas—Summarizing his 
suggestions Mr. Richardson said that 
balanced selling revolves around the 
five ideas which he thinks should be 
impressed on dealers at every turn: 

For balanced selling the service 
station operator should: 


1. Stock accessories in sufficient 
variety and quantity. 

2. Ask the customer to buy more 
at the pump island. 

3. Tell the customer what more he 
needs when his vehicle is in the pit 
room. 

4. Do some advance promoting for 
fall and spring Changeover. 

5. Finally, Mr. Richardson said that 
every dealer should think of himself 


as the “neighborhood All Service 
Station.” Then accessories will as- 
sume their proper position in the 
dealer’s business, namely extra in- 
come. By F.C.S. 


Contest to Sell TBA 


Service Station Supply Co., Los 
Angeles, West Coast supplier of TBA 
merchandise, has opened a contest 
for service station dealers and their 
employes. Monthly cash prizes will 
be given winners of “Dollar Words” 
contest, object of which is to write 
one or two sentences on a “sales 
pitch” used to sell any item at a serv- 
ice station. First prize is $10; second, 
$5 and third, $3, with consolation 
winners receiving $1. 
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TBA TOPICS 


Why the Secrecy on 12-Volt Batteries? 


Service Stations Should Have Facts Now 
By Frank C. Sturtevant, TBA Editor 


While all of the 
oil, battery and 
equipment men who attended the 
convention of the Assn. of American 
Battery Manufacturers held in Chi- 
cago enjoyed a fruitful exchange of 
information, all suffered frustration 
in one respect. The cause was simi- 
lar to some which have frustrated the 
oil industry on past occasions, and 
arises from the same source, those 
“problem” people, the automobile 
manufacturers. 


Although the advent of the 12-volt 
battery, at the demand of the car 
makers, is practically an accom- 
plished fact, no battery manufacturer 
present was prepared to give any 
specifications on the new type bat- 
teries. From the account of the dis- 
cussions, appearing on page 75 of this 
issue, it is apparent that much ground 
was covered. And yet for the oil in- 
dustry, for the battery industry, and 
for the manufacturers of charging 
equipment, there were many ques- 
tions raised for which there were no 
answers forthcoming. 

It is supposed that at least some 
battery manufacturers must by now 
be producing 12-volt batteries for the 
new cars, since only a short time re- 
mains when new models are to be 
announced. Presumably representa- 
tives of these battery makers are 
barred from imparting any informa- 
tion, at the behest of their customers, 
the automobile manufacturers. 


Without any idea of cell layout, lo- 
cation of terminals, and other details, 
makers of charging equipment, and 
battery testers, are somewhat in the 
dark as to how to prepare for the 
demands from the service trades. In 
the oil industry there is an immediate 
reaction to any vague rumors reach- 
ing dealer’s ears. As it is, neither 
oil marketers, oil jobbers and distrib- 
utors, dealers or equipment houses 
are in a position to give positive as- 
surance on what should be installed 
in a service station. 

It is true, no one expects stations 
to be overrun with drivers of cars 
with 12-volt batteries in need of re- 
charging, at any time in 1952. But 
many decisions have to be made right 
now, and are being made every day in 
fact, on how to equip a new station, 
or how to replace worn out equip- 
ment in old stations. 

For instance, no one knows, or at 
least no one will say, how many styles 
of 12-volt batteries there will be. 
Therefore, no one can say how many 
additional kinds of batteries must be 


stocked in service stations, and at 
other battery retailers. 


How about open circuit voltmeters, 
now in general use for battery test- 
ing? Presumably many of them will 
be just as suitable for testing indi- 
vidual cells in 12-volt batteries as 
they are for 6-volt batteries. But 
some of these devices are made with 
fixed position prongs to span the cell 
terminals of present batteries. It is 
hardly likely that they can be used 
readily on the cells of the new bat- 
teries. And yet many people must 
decide today on whether to buy them 
or not. 


Other battery testers are used for 
taking a reading across the termi- 
nals of all three cells. Since new ones 
will be needed to test 12-volt batter- 
ies, some action should be under way 
now to get them on the market. But 
until the characteristics of the new 
batteries are known, equipment people 
are not at all sure just what will best 
do the job. 


It does no good for car manufac- 
turers to take the stand that these 
problems are far in the future, If a 
service station operator, just once, 
has to tell a customer to take his 
run-down 12-volt battery to a car 
dealer for test and recharge, he will 
be bitterly critical of all those who, in 
his view, have conspired to shut him 
out of the opportunity to serve a 
customer. 

Of course he will not go broke 
from the loss of that small bit of 
business. Nor will any of those who 
supply him, including his oil company. 
But he will be just as resentful. 

It will appear to the service station 
operator that car makers and their 
dealers are conspiring to keep as 
much of the service business as pos- 
sible, leaving him the task of fueling, 
furnishing free air, free water, free 
information and free restrooms. 


So runs the service station man’s 
thinking. Let car makers take notice. 

A number of those who have sought 
more information on the new batter- 
ies by direct inquiry from car manu- 
facturers have been rebuffed. So if 
this is one more petty device to drag 
service business into the car dealer’s 
shop through secrecy, or by surround- 
ing the workings of some mechanical 
change with an air of mystery, it 
will serve to build one more tier on 
the wall of resentment that already 
stands between the automobile in- 
dustry and those who serve the car- 
owning public. 
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MANY OIL MEN take part in Merchandising Division sessions of Assn. of American 


Battery Manufacturers. 


Left to right: Frank Somers, vice president Willard Storage 


Battery Co., greets oil man Don Wigman, Pure Oil Co.; Al Oectjen, Standard of 
Indiana; E. G. McGurren, Skelly Oil Co.; and Gene Crouch, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City 


What Change to 12-Volt Batteries 
Will Mean to Oil's TBA Marketers 


The swing to 12-volt batteries, and 
a forecast of battery demand for next 
year shared the spotlight at the con- 
vention of the Association of Amer- 
ican Battery Manufacturers, held in 
Chicago, Oct. 23-24. 


It seems clear that the service sta- 
tions of the oil industry, along with 
other dealers in storage batteries, 
will have to be ready with new charg- 
ing equipment at some indeterminate 
date, perhaps a year or two years 
hence. While the 12-volt batteries on 
the relatively few 1953 models which 
will have them will pose no imme- 
diate problem, the feeling is general 
in the battery industry that the 1954 
models of almost all cars will have 
12-volt electrical systems. 


Both the oil and the battery people 
have been convinced by the automo- 
tive engineers that 12-volts are here 
to stay. Comments in and out of the 
convention sessions all confirmed this 
view. The reasons why automotive 
engineers want the higher voltage 
were explained in some detail by H. 
L. Hartzell, assisant chief engineer, 
Delco-Remy Division of General Mo- 
tors. 


Better Ignition—By means of a 
series of blown-up graphs thrown on 
a screen, Mr. Hartzell showed the re- 
sults of some engine tests. These 
tests were comparisons between 6- 
volt and 12-volt electrical systems, 
using both new and old spark plugs. 

The results showed that a 6-volt 
systems provides adequate ignition 
when spark plugs are new. But on 
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tests using spark plugs which had 
been in service for 16,000 miles, the 
sparking voltage available from a 6- 
volt system proved insufficient for 
good ignition. 


Increasing the voltage to 12-volts, 
on the other hand, brought the igni- 
tion current up above the level re- 
quired for adequate sparking on both 
new plugs, and on 16,000 mile plugs. 


The reason why 6-volt batteries, used 
almost entirely since the inception of 
the self-starter, are no longer good 
enough, is because of the higher com- 
pression ratios used in engines today. 
The compression has inched up over 
the years until it has reached a crit- 
ical stage where the automotive en- 
gineers think something has to be 
done to give engines better ignition. 

Harder to Crank—The high com- 
pression engines also are harder to 
crank, than those in use when the self- 
starter was invented, On this phase 
also Mr. Hartzell’s graphs showed a 
comparison of cranking speeds be- 
tween G-volt and 12-volt batteries at 
various temperature levels. At -—10 
deg. F, for example a 12-volt battery 
cranked the test engine 50% faster. 
At 10 deg. above zero the cranking 
speed with the 12-volt battery was 
about double that of the 6-volt bat- 
tery. 

While obtaining the improved igni- 
tion and superior cranking, Mr. Hart- 
zell pointed out that other compo- 
nents of the electrical system, which 
would necessarily have to be altered 
to conform with the new voltage, can 
be supplied without too much trouble. 
Additional turns in starter and gen- 
erator windings can be accomplished 
without exceeding space limitations 
under the hood. Distributors and coils 
need be no larger. 

The battery itself probably will be 
5% larger in the 12-volt capacity, 
Mr. Hartzell said. While the number 
of cells will be increased to six, there 
will be fewer plates per cell (probably 
11) and plate size may be smaller. 

Charger Changes—-While it is cer- 
tain that new fast chargers and new 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE of Assn. of American Battery Manufacturers will continue 
its program of monthly releases to the trade press and to wire services, covering, 


among other things, the transition from 6-volt to 12-volt electrical systems. 


Left to 


right: H. N. Roberts, Goodrich; V. A. Dupy, Delco; Howard Negus, Willard; M. A. 
Goldsmith, Perrine Quality Products Corp., Waltham, Mass. Not present, Conrad 
Connell, Exide 
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More and more oil companies back 
Purolator’s powerful oil filter selling 
program...tell their dealers everywhere 


to “Check the filter every time 


you change the oil.” 


How does Purolator do this? How is Purolator®* helping increase 
oil sales? Here’s the answer-straight from filter headquarters: 


1. EXTRA STOPS. Because Purolator pounds 
away constantly—in magazines and point-of-sale 
advertising —making sure that everyone realizes the 
importance of keeping oil free from dirt and abrasives 
. . . motorists stop more often to check their oil. 


2. EXTRA CHANGES. Because motorists check 
their oil more often, are more particular about it, 
they change oil oftener. 


3. EXTRA QUARTS. Because more motorists 
check their filters when they change oil they change 


their filters more often too ... and every time a new 
Purolator goes in an extra quart of oil goes in with it. 


In other words: Purolator is selling oil all the time 
it is selling refills . . . and oil filter refills sell oil, help 
up the oil-gas sales ratio. 


Like to know what this means in dollars and cents to 
you? Good! Purolator would like to talk to every oil 
marketer, every oil jobber—and dealer . . . would like 
to see you now while the fall oil-change season is on. 
Write, wire or phone for details! 
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REMEMBER...PUROLATOR IS NO. I... 
and for 6 good reasons! 


N | Because it’s the first—the N | Because it's first in original 
Oo. original—oil filter! o. equipment installations! 


No. i Because it’s first in adver- 


No. j Because it’s first in design! tising! 


Because it’s first i - 
No. I soractlont % Barre No. I Because it’s first in sales! 


ator Zev, 


{ ENGINEERED FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR ) “Reg U.S. Pat. Of. 
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NEW CHAIRMAN of Merchandising Division of Assn. of American Battery Manu- 


facturers receives congratulations at Chicago convention, Oct. 23-24, 


Left to right, 


Walter E. Anderson, chosen chairman for 1953; Tom Collins, City National Bank 
& Trust Co., Kansas City, a convention speaker; Norman R. Farsje, Gould-National 
Batteries, Inc.; and John K. Howe, Skelly Oil Co., chosen vice president of division 


trickle chargers will in time be need- 
ed at all service stations, there is now 
no clear idea of just what charging 
rates will be suitable for the new bat- 
teries. In a discussion session staged 
by the technical committee headed by 
L. E. Wells, Electric Storage Battery 
Co., comments indicated that fast 
charging a 12-volt battery should be 
held to one third or less of the usual 
100-ampere rate used for 6-volt bat- 
, teries. 


Other comments indicated that 
series type trickle chargers can be 
used for 12-volt batteries, but parallel 
chargers cannot be used. Estimates 
on the number of trickle parallel type 
chargers in use, ranged from 40% to 
50% of all trickle chargers. 


in other action by the technical 
committee, Mr. Wells said that the 
association’s manual is being revised 
to include new information on initial 
charging of batteries shipped dry 
from the factory and filled at the 
point of sale. He also observed that 
the committee expects many new ma- 
terials to come into use shortly for 
battery cases, and for separators. 


Sales of replacement batteries next 
year should total 23,000,000, accord- 
ing to a forecast presented by Con- 
rad Connell, manager replacement 
sales, Electric Storage Battery Co. 
This would be a rise of about 4.5% 
from the 22,000,000 which Mr. Con- 
nell thought would be attained by the 
‘end of this year. Although battery 
sales have been at healthy levels in 
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recent months, they were well below 
par in the early months of the year. 
As a result, the year’s total will be 
far short of one estimate of 25,000,- 
000 sales made a year ago, but a 
little better than a second estimate 
of only 21,000,000 replacement bat- 
tery sales, made at the same time by 
a government official. 


A replacement factor of .444 was 
used by Mr. Connell in calculating 
battery needs next year for passen- 
ger cars and trucks, based on an av- 
erage life of 27 months per battery. 
He applied this factor to the net total 
of all vehicles 1951 and older, taken 
from a Bureau of Public Roads esti- 
mate, less estimated scrappage, plus 
an allowance of one new battery for 
one-eighth of the 1952 models. 


Included in the 23,000,000 total are 
396,000 marine batteries and 1,574,000 
tractor batteries. Eight out of ten 
tractors are battery equipped accord- 
ing to Mr. Connell’s estimate, and 
the average life of a tractor battery 
is only 24 months. 


Officers Elected— All officers and 
directors were re-elected except that 
the Merchandising Division, in which 
many oil men participate, chose as 
its new chairman, Walter Anderson, 
Globe-Union, Inc., Milwaukee; while 
John K. Howe, Skelly Oil Co., was 
elected vice chairman; and F. A. 
Ransweiler, Square Deal Battery 
Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio, was 
elected secretary. 

By F.C.S. 


NPA Rules on Tire Marking 


The National Production Authority 
Oct. 28 reinstated its previous pro- 
vision requiring the marking of 
Butyl tire tubes. NPA said 
scrap rubber needs to be segregated. 
When Butyl and other scrap rubber 
are mixed, it results in reclaimed 
rubber which resists vulcanization 
and is thereby useless, NPA explained. 


Multi-Purpose Air Pump 


A multi-purpose device has been 
designed for use in either service 
stations or the home. Small hand 
pump comes equipped with two inter- 
changeable adapters and can be used 
to dry condensation-fouled spark 
plugs in car. Unit also can be used 
to help start cars after they have 
run out of gasoline. In latter case 
gasoline is poured into tank and 
hand pump is inserted in fill pipe to 
force fuel to the carburetor to enable 
a quick start. Device also is useful 
in opening clogged drains in lava- 
tories and toilet bowls in station rest- 
rooms or the home. Helms Products, 
Inc., 3757 Plainfield NE, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 





Dual Battery Charger 


The introduction of 12-volt bat- 
teries on some cars calls for some 
new charging equipment. Now on 
the market is a fast battery charger 
made by Franklin Transformer 
Manufacturing Co., of Minneapolis. 
A nameplate on the front prominent- 
ly identifies the model as a charger 
for both 6-volt and 12-volt batteries. 

It is called the Speedway Dual- 
Charge 6-12 (Model 153). A single 
control permits the operator to select 
the voltage and rate required with a 
simple adjustment. It will charge a 
6-volt battery at 100 amperes, or a 
12-volt battery at 60 amperes. 
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GET ALL THE FACTS... 
ABOUT THE ATTRACTIVE 
“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


FOR OIL COMPANIES 


e 
AMERICA’S No. 1 
ANTI-FREEZE... 


PREFERRED BY CONSUMERS 
6TO1 
OVER ANY OTHER BRAND!* 


»* According to independent national surveys 


GET TOGETHER 


AT THE 


TBA CONVENTION 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The terms “Prestone” and “Eveready” are registered 
trade - marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, ¥. Y. 
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Mr. Reeves Mr. Kennedy 


U. S. Tire Personnel Changes 


B. 
Reeves has been 
named manager 
of U. S. Tire’s 
newly formed Oil 
Marketer’ Sales 
Division. He was 
formerly sales 
manager of U. S. 
Tire, and is suc- 
ceeded in that 
post by Harry C. 
Oliver, until now 
assistant sales 
manager. 

Taking over the position as assist- 
ant sales manager is James E. Ken- 
nedy, former Midwestern Division 
manager at Dallas. 

Taking over the Midwest Division 
is John Griffin who was district 
manager at Kansas City, Mo. He will 
make his headquarters in Kansas 
City, where he has been district man- 
ager. 


Mr. Griffin 


Handles Battery Separator Sales 


Clifford R. 
Rowley has been 
named manager 
of a newly estab- 
lished Battery & 
Process Products 
Division of 
Owens - Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, where he 
will have charge 
of sales of Fiber- 
glas battery sep- 
arators. He has 
been with the 
company in various capacities since 
1938. 


Mr. Rowley 


Named Sales Manager 


Arthur M. (Art) Avery, TBA spe- 
cialist, has been named sales manager 
of the Urich Serve Yourself Sta- 
tions, Inc., with headquarters in 
Whittier, Calif. Mr. Avery joined 
the Urich Organization in 1950 as 
merchandising director assigned to 
set up a TBA program. Previously, 
he was with the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
as a regional sales director. 
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From TBA to Fuel Oil 


Herbert A. Spott, of American Oil 
Co., Baltimore, is temporarily in the 
fuel oil business, having been assigned 
to the post of general manager of 
the oil burner division of May Fuel 
Oil Corp., a recently purchased sub- 
sidiary of American Oil Co. He will 
nevertheless participate in the an- 
nual TBA convention to be held in 
St. Louis, Nov. 17-18, in company 
with E. F. Kalkhof, American’s ad- 
vertising manager, who is to present 
a talk on TBA advertising. 


TBA Line Expanded 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co., of 
New York, has added some new items 
to its growing TBA line. They are 
Autolite Bull’s-Eye sealed beam 
lamps, Cristy Drygas, and Wesco 
tire chains. 


Fletcher Switches to Hood 


Fletcher Oil Co., of Long Beach, 
Calif., is now handling Hood tires 
instead of Millers. Both are Goodrich 
Associated Lines brands, so that the 
change means no switch in suppliers. 


"We sell the lamps that 
most by car manu- 


ns 


are used 
facturers 


cats” 
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THE BEST SALES TALK 
WOU GAN GIVE ’EM ~-- 


You don't have to argue much to sell auto 


lamps. 


Most lamp sales are necessary purchases. 


But, you can build yourself up with your 
customer when making a lamp sale if you'll brag a 
little, in a nice way, that you.use Tung-Sol lamps— 
the kind the car makers use most. 


Get your part of the 75 million dollar annual 


auto lamp replacement business. 


And get it with 


Tung-Sol. lamps—a complete line which meets every lamp 
need of every car, bus and truck—old or new. 


Make double profit on lamps by installing them 
when you are doing other work, so you can charge for 


time as well as lamps. 


TUNG-SOL 





TUNG-SOL Flashers for 
direction signals hove 
the safety pilot light. 











TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., NEWARK 4, N. J. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta * Chicago * Culver City, Calif. © Dollos * Denver © Nework © Philadelphia 
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Non-Squealing Tire Pushed 


A tire that won’t squeal on the 
corners is one of the claims ad- 
vanced by the Armstrong Rubber Co. 
for its new Rhino-Flex Premium tire. 
Armstrong is in the midst of a heavy 
national advertising campaign to con- 
sumers on its new tire. Besides the 
non-squeal feature the ads tell about 
three other features. One of these 
is the inter-locking tread, said to 
make it the first tread in tire history 
to hold in all directions. Sipes cut 
into the tread jig-saw fashion tend 
to retard all skids. Squeal is elim- 
inated by bumpers between the ribs 
which keep them from wobbling on 
corners. 


Other new ideas in Rhino-Flex 
premium tires are a contour design 
said to provide a 100% flat center, 
with equal pressure on all ribs, so as 
to give easier steering, and even 
wear across the entire face of the 
tread; and a frequency sequence of 
tread design elements and traction 
slots (or sipes) combined to blot out 









e Speeds Service 
e Avoids Waste 
Quart cans rest in dispenser, are 
punctured by light pressure on 
handle-lever only after in place 
in oil filler pipe...no spillage. 
Two cutting blades assure quick, 
complete drainage... fast, no 
waste. Rests without support in 
oil filler pipe... frees attendant 
for other duties. 

Clip this ad. Ask your jobber 
about it, or write for name of 
jobber in your area. 


POINT - OF- SALE 
material for the 
new Rhino - Flex 
Premium tire gets 
a final check-up by 
Frederick Machlin, 
president of Arm- 
strong Rubber Co. 


reconance. All of the new “eatures 
are patented and cannot be dupl.ca ed 
without ‘nfringement. 





Mr. Cotsen 


Mr. Ohlsen 


Tung-Sol Shifts Personnel 

Two changes at Tung-Sol Electric 
at Newark, N. J., bring L. E. Cotsen 
to the post of manager of renewal 
sales. He was formerly manager of 
the company’s eastern division sales 
office. His successor there is Wal- 


ter R. Ohlsen, previously a salesman 
in the metropolitan area. Both will 
make their headquarters, at the home 
office, 95 Eighth Ave., Newark. 


STANLEY D. BOWLES CO. 


1910 S. Lamar St. © Dallas, Texas 





6-12 VOLT battery charger 


Battery Charger Marketed 


Another new battery charger de- 
signed to handle both 6-volt and 12- 
volt batteries has been put out by 
Allen Electric & Equipment Co. 
Called the Dyna-Charger it is a 
3-wheel mounted fast-slow charger 
of 100-ampere capacity. In addition 
Allen also offers three portable 75- 
ampere fast-slow chargers; a wall 
type slow charger; and a 4-ampere 
overnight charger, the latter a resale 
item. 





PORTABLE fast-slow charger 


Thermoid Names Sales Manager 


New sales man- 
ager for the auto- 
motive  replace- 
ment division of 
the Thermoid Co. 
is S. E. Shepard. 
Since 1947 he has 
been vice presi- 
dent and _ sales 
manager of As- 
bestos Manufac- 
turing Co, a 
Thermoid subsidi- 
ary of Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 





Mr. Shepard 
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could easily be doubled or 
trebled in sales volume.” 


even 


Laboratory on Wheels 


Buick’s XP-300, in which there are 
nine specially built AC products, in 
addition to AC spark plugs and filters, 
has been obtained by AC for display 
at the ASI show in December, The 
XP-300, described as a laboratory on 
wheels, insured for a million dollars, 
has a 335-hp, V-8 supercharged en- 
gine which operates on premium gaso- 
line and Methyl alcohol, according to 
John C. Hines, AC sales manager. 


AT LEFT is Marquette’s service check 
ticket. Above is badge used to open 


reat 
battery sales talk 


[isl 
{UY ~ 


Marquette, says the promotion pack- 
age is aimed at helping service sta- 
tion operators sell more of all TBA 
items and services. “Most station 
owners have little conception of the 
tremendous opportunities driving on- 
to their doorsteps,” he observes. “If 
the same initiative and energy were 


Point-of-Sale Promotion 


Incorporated into a new promo- 
tion campaign for service station use 
is a cold weather check ticket which 
covers not only battery testing but 
16 other items as well. Designed by 
Marquette Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, as one part of an elabo- 
rate point-of-sale program, the check 
ticket is die-cut so that it can be 
hung on the instrument panel of a 
car. Pencil check marks in ruled 
spaces show the car owner of the 
condition of his battery and each of 
the 16 other items. 

Other items in the point-of-sale 
package include a jumbo mailing card 
for dealer use, on which appears a 
replica of the check ticket; a news- 
paper mat on which the ticket also 
appears with copy plugging a free 
cold weather check-up; a set of ra- 
dio scripts repeating a theme: “Do 
you realize that a well charged bat- 
tery is the heart of your driving 
pleasure?” and also plugging the free 
20-second battery test; a large red, 
black and yellow badge with a catch 
phrase, “Have You Got It?” intended 
to provoke queries for the full ques- 
tion, which is: “Have you got pep in 
your battery?” 

All of the material, plus a drive- 
way banner, forms Marquette’s Profit 
Builder Kit, packed with each of its 
battery chargers. The driveway ban- 
ner promotes the free 20-second bat- 
tery test. In addition to an illus- 
tration of a Marquette charger, the 
outline of a battery appears super- 
imposed upon a red background. 

M. H. Potter, vice president of 
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applied by service stations in selling 
and merchandising service to the mo- 
toring public as is put forth by super- 
markets and drive-ins, TBA business 


BATTERY TESTING gets another sup- 

porter as Socony-Vacuum offers all of 

its dealers this “Alive Today-Dead To- 
morrow” driveway banner 


LIGHT UP WITH 


the NEW Ghace-L iter 


The new Steber “Space-Liter” open-type elliptical 
floodlight is your economical answer to brighter, 
more versatile space lighting that draws more custo- 
mers and extra profits. 

The “Space-Liter”, series 2500, is scientifically de- 
signed and ruggedly built to give lifetime service. 
Roomy wiring compartment and versatile mounting 
facilities are provided to cut installation time and costs. 


“Space-Liter” is available for General Service 
Lamps—300-1500 watts, Bi-Post Lamps—750-1000 
watts, and Mercury Vapor Lamps—400 watts. Other 
features include: Vitreous-Fired Porcelain Enamel 
finish over heavy gauge steel reflector, calibrated 
aiming device with built-in repositioning stop, cast 
aluminum neck with brackets for every type of 
mounting. Inner reflectors of Alzak aluminum are 
available to increase light intensity at the center of 
the beam for “Punch” lighting. Write for Advance 
Data Sheet 1051 for details. 





/STEBER\ SPACE-LITER 





STEBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 88, Broadview (Maywood P.O.), Illinois 


SERIES 
2500 


STEBERLITES 


Steberlites are cast aluminum, 
weatherproof, fully wired units 
for both medium and Mogul 
base Par-38 and R-40 reflector 
lamps. They can be mounted 
singly or in clusters up to 6 on 
walls, poles, column lights or di- 
rectly to outlet boxes. They can 
be adjusted to throw light in 
any direction whenever desired. 

















Tape Recorders Save Time 


The Wilco Co., Los Angeles, par- 
ent company for Service Station Sup- 
ply Co., TBA wholesaler, has em- 
ployed tape recorders for two time- 
saving functions. They are used for 
taking stock inventory and in giving 
tezts to job applicants. 

In taking inventory, one man calls 
out stock figurés for recording, and 
results are transcribed by a typist. 
By using tape recordings for tests, 
company saves the time of person 
who would have to read instructions 
and questions in person, taking an 
hour and 40 min. 


Fallas Named to Salsbury Post 


J. E. Fallas 
New Windshield Washers ~~ has been appoint- 
Trico is offering a new line of ay Od Wetters ative 
‘ : F manager for the 
windshield washers, packaged so that Tiremaster divi- 
four different types will fit 61 differ- J sion of Salsbury, 
ent car models. Three of the sets Corp., Los An- 
provide quick installation on various geles, manufac- 
years of Chevrolet, Ford and Chrysler turer of tire- 
lines. The fourth set, with separate + changing ma- 
installation kits, will fit 33 additional : ; chines. Mr. Fal- 
car models of other makes of cars. Z ‘ las is a former 
The new line features the newest Goodyear distrib- 
Trico high-pressure, instant action Mr. Fallas utor in the L. A. 
vacuum power unit. area. 


America’s great timberlands are protected from the devastating ravages 
of fire, by Forest Rangers, constantly on guard, day and night, with 
modern, heavy-duty fire-fighting equipment. 


@ The new, improved Champlin Heavy Duty HI-V-1 Mil-O-2104 grade motor oil 
is constantly on guard in an engine, protecting it from damaging wear! 

The Champlin Refining Company is proud to announce that this new heavy-duty 
oil has passed (and in some instances, exceeded) all tests covered by U. S. Army 
specification Mil-O-2104 to determine the quality of heavy duty oils, under high 
engine temperature operating conditions. 

Write, wire or phone for information on a dealership in your territory. 


Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-I motor oil are available et 
Enid and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Superior, Omaha, Grand 
Island and Lincoln, Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason City 
and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, Colorado, and Amarillo, Texes. 





New Heater Hose Container 


Gates Rubber Co. is shipping its 
heater hose in a new container which 
serves the double purpose of a ship- 
ping carton and a display-dispenser. 
Called the “Drumpak” container, it 
permits the hose to be withdrawn 
through the cover. A measuring rule 
is printed on the side, and there are 
holes to show how much unused hose 
is left. 


NEW IMPROVED 
HEAVY DUTY 
CHAMPLIN HI-V-l 
MIL-O-2104 GRADE OIL! 
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Mr. Vickers 


On Nov. 10, 
Jack A. Vickers, 
dr., 27, will take 
over as president 
of Vickers Petro- 
leum Co., Wich- 
ita, Kans., found- 
ed by his father, 
the late Jack A. 
Vickers, Sr. 

John 8S. Wertz, é 
who has. been hh 
president of Vick- 2 
ers for the past Mr. Smith 
four years will 
become chairman of the board, and 
James Beattie Smith, vice president 
and director since 1941, will become 
executive vice president. 

Mr. Vickers is a native of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and was educated in 
Kansas and Oklahoma schools. He 
has been with Vickers since 1946. 

Mr. Wertz has been with Vickers 
for 31 years and served as secretary 
and treasurer for 26 years. Mr. Smith 
started with the company as sales 
manager in 1937. Previous to that 
he had been with Skelly Oil for 11 
years. 

Vickers will celebrate its 35th an- 
niversary in January, at which time 
the new $3,500,000 catalytic cracking 
unit at its Potwin, Kans., refinery 
will go into production. 

* * * 

Another jobber has joined the ranks 
of the Kentucky Petroleum Market- 
ers Assn. He is Joe Tripp, Tripp Oil 
Co., Mayfield, Ky. 


* * * 


Norman A. Cosgrove, Sinclair con- 
signee in Port Huron, Mich., has pur- 
chased land on which he plans to 
construct four new service stations 
and a marine terminal. 

Mr. Cosgrove began his business 
in 1925 with a Model T Ford truck. 
He now serves 50 service stations 
(four of which he built this year) 
and 2,500 consumer accounts. 

For the past 10 years, Mr. Cos- 
grove has been chairman of the Plan- 
ning Commission for the city of 
Marysville, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1952 


G. W. Orton has been appointed 
resident director in England for the 
affiliated companies of the California 
Texas Oil Co. Ltd. and will serve as 
a director of the Regent Oil Co., Ltd. 


Mr. Orton joined the oil industry 
in August, 1928, when he went to 
work for The Texas Co. at Houston. 
He was active in the foreign opera- 
tions of Texaco and was general man- 
ager of foreign operations prior to 
joining Caltex in 1952. 


During World War II, Mr. Orton 
served on the staffs of the Petroleum 
Administration for War and the War 
Production Board in Washington, 
D. C. 


. * > 


Keith Herbert has joined Pyke Pe- 
troleum Co. Chicago as sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Herbert has been executive as- 
sistant to S. D. Jarvis in the opera- 
tion of Jarvis Refining Co., Somerset 
Refinery and South Kentucky Pur- 
chasing Co. Before joining the Jar- 
vis firm Mr. Herbert was with Na- 
tional Refining Co. for over 25 years 
as manager of the transportation and 
supply department, manager of the 
wholesale department and vice presi- 
dent. 

Offices of the Pyke Petroleum Co. 
are located at Chicago. 


A new director of the National 
City Bank of New York is R. G. Fol- 
lis, chairman of the board of Stand- 
ard Oil of California. 


November is a 
time for cele- 
bration for Lar- 
ry H. Atkinson 
who this month 
chalks up 52 
years in the oil 
business. 

It all started 
back in 1900, 
when Mr. Atkin- 
son went to work 
for Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. in 
Pittsburgh ped- 
dling candles and axle grease with 
a horse and buggy. 

In 1905 he joined the Vacuum Oil 
Co. and spent the next five years 
abroad as manager of the company’s 
operations in Scotland. Then in 1921 
he went into business for himself, 
forming the Atkinson Petroleum Co., 
New York City, which sells lubri- 
cating oils, principally, to refiners 
and exporters. 

. * . 


J. H. Primm, a consignee in Pine 
Bluff, Ark., built two new service 
stations this year and is busy draw- 
ing up plans for the three more, 
which he hopes to build in 1953. 

Mr. Primm has been distributing 
Texaco products for 37 years. 


* . > 


Mr. Atkinson 


New members of the Detroit Oil 
Men’s Club are S. N. Gardner, zone 
manager for The Texas Co.; Charles 
P. Blay, partner in the Shores Oil 
Co.; and H. Paul Templeton, manager 
of the Golden West Oil Co. 


HIGHEST AWARD the Navy may confer on a civilian was presented Oct. 21 to 
B. Brewster Jennings (center) Socony-Vacuum president, for his service as Deputy 
Administrator for tanker operations, War Shipping Administration, during the first 


two years of World War II. 


During the special ceremony at the Pentagon, Secretary 


of Defense Robert A. Lovett, left, looks on as Secretary of the Navy Dan A. Kimball, 
right, presents Mr. Brewster with the Navy's Distinguished Public Service Award 








This Week Continental Oil Company Salutes. . . 
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RAY DuROSS 


DuRoss-Erhard. Oil Company, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 


Two heads are better than one—at least as far as Ray 
DuRoss and Homer Erhard are concerned. These two 
men put their heads together and produced a thriving 
oil business. 


Ray DuRoss was born and brought up on the same 
farm near Benton that was homesteaded by his grand- 
father. At 18 he left the farm and went to Wichita. 
When he was 20 years old, he was a salesman for a tire 
company which became an oil company in 1929 han- 
dling Conoco products. Ray was promoted to their 
service manager. 

Homer Erhard’s parents were also pioneer Kansas 
farmers, and he, too, went to Wichita in 1929 and got a 
job with the same oil company where Ray DuRoss 
worked. 


This was the beginning of a lasting friendship be- 
tween the two young ex-farmers, and this friendship 
grew into the DuRoss-Erhard Oil Company of today. 

In 1932 both Ray and Homer left the oil company 
and leased their own Conoco stations. From then until 
1948 both men were building profitable careers and gain- 
ing a store of valuable experience that is now paying 
off in their partnership which was formed in 1948. 

Both Ray and Homer know Conoco products are tops 
—that’s why they’ve stuck to them for 20 years. They 
can feel the benefits of Conoco’s extensive advertising 
campaigns in national magazines, newspapers, billboards, 


farm papers, radio, and television. They have grown 
right along with Conoco. Both men praise the fine mer- 
chandising and special services that Conoco offers them 
such as Touraide, the personalized travel service that 
helps build permanent friendships for Conoco. 


Both Ray and Homer are Masons, and they belong 
to the Kansas Oil Men’s Association (of which Ray is 
president), the Wichita Oil Men’s Club, and the Inde- 
pendent Business Men’s Association. Ray is active in 
the Wichita Chamber of Commerce and Homer in the 
Y.M.C.A. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Ray 
DuRoss and Homer Erhard—the two friends who put 
their heads together and made an even greater success 
of their oil career with Conoco. We believe that their 
hard work and enterprise are typical of thousands of 
independent jobbers, and we know that, because of men 
like these, the entire oil industry is enjoying the success 
it does today. 

And we’d like more jobbers like them. If you are inter- 
ested in a jobbing contract with Continental, why not 
write to the Continental Oil Company office nearest you 
or to Ponca City, Oklahoma? If you are not within reach 
of Continental’s gasoline supply, we should be happy to 
give you information about the possibilities of increas- 
ing your profits by selling the spectacular “50,000 Miles 
—No Wear’ oil, Conoco Super, in any of the 48 states. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


National Oil Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10, 

OU Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13, 

American Petroleum Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 

Oil Dealers’ Assn, of Arkansas, annual meet- 
us Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 

18. 

Ol Industry TBA Group, Chase-Park Plaza 

Hotels, St. Louis, Nov. 17-18. 


DECEMBER 


Interstate Oil Compact Commission, annual 
meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, Dec. 
Tennessee Oil Men’s Axssn., 


Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 14-16 


1953 
JANUARY 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 27th an- 
nual convention and trade show, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan, 7-8. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 21. 

National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Jan, 22-23. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn,, Jan. 22-23. 

Georgia Independent. Oilmen’s Assn., 
meeting, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Ga., Jan, 23-24. 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., 
Jan. 26-28. 

Kansas (Oil Men’s Assn., annual convention, 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans., Jan, 27-28. 


annual 
Atlanta, 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn., President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5-7. 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville, Fia., 
Feb. 6. 

American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Feb. 16-18. 

lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, lowa, Feb. 18-19. 

Oil Industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annual meeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn,., annual convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25- 
26. 


MARCH 


American Society for Testing Materials, spring 
meeting and committee week, Detroit, March 


Iinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 10-12. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing expo-ition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 17-19. 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibit, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 19-21. 

Western Petroleum Kefiners Assn., annual 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 23-25. 


APRIL 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., spring 
convention, Hotel McCurdy, Evansville, Ind., 
April 15-16. 

National Petroleum Assn., 
April 15-17. 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Ine., Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla., April 16-19. 

Petroleum Institute, Divicion of 
Transportation, products pipeline conference, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., April 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


20-22. 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, St. 


Louis, Mo., April 27-28. 


MAY 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3-6. 
American P 





Division of Mar- 
. mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
5 


, Bedford Springs 
, Bedford, Pa., May 10-12. 

Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Spring:, W. Va., May 11-13. 

International Petrol Expositi 
Okla.,. May 14-23. 





Tulsa, 


NOVEMBER 5, 1952 


Fred B. Loeffler has been elected 
vice president of American Mineral 
Spirits Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Loeffler will continue to re- 
side in New York City, where he is 
with the company’s solvent depart- 
ment, and in his new duties will cor- 
relate the interests of Amsco West- 
ern. 

Before joining American Mineral 
Spirits Co. in 1948, Mr. Loeffler had 
been with Gulf Oil for 14 years. 


Joseph A. Kelly, who is vice presi- 
dent of Cities Service Oil Co., has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the pe- 
troleum division in the 1952 fund 
raising drive of the Travelers Aid 
Society of New York. 


» foal * 


Robert W. Harrison and Co., con- 
sulting engineers and geologists, has 
moved its offices from the City Na- 
tional Bank Building to 1069 San 
Jacinto Bldg., Houston. 


* * * 


T. L. Lenzen has been elected a 
vice president of Standard Oil of 
California at San Francisco. 

Mr. Lenzen has spent much of 
his time abroad as co-ordinator in 
the administration of Standard’s in- 
terests in the affiliated producing, re- 
fining, transportation and marketing 
companies doing business in the East- 
ern Hemirphere. 

Mr. Lenzen is also a director of 
Bahrein Petroleum Co. Ltd., Cali- 
fornia Texas Oil Co. Ltd., and Over- 
seas Tankship Corp. 


* * * 


John F. Clark of Clark Oil Co. Bris- 
tol, Va. is vice president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a director of the 
Town Meeting Forum and the Com- 
munity Chest campaign. 


Executive management of the op- 
erating divisions of Sunray Oil will 
be consolidated in Tulsa under a re- 
alignment of personnel. 

Paul E. Taliaferro, former vice 
president and assistant to president, 
becomes executive vice president, a 
newly-created position. 

H. O. Harder, former vice president 
and manager of Mid-Continent pro- 
duction division, becomes vice presi- 
dent and manager of exploration de- 
partment. 

R. E. Foss, former vice president 
for California division, moves to Tulsa 
as vice president and manager of ex- 
ploitation department. 

H. W. Manley, vice president and 
manager of manufacturing, sales, and 
pipe line division, assumes responsi- 
bilities for these activities in Cali- 
fornia. 


R. Chester Reed, supervisor, pack- 
ages and shipping, The Texas Co., 
New York, was re-elected vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of di- 
rectors for a three-year term of the 
Packaging Inctitute at its 14th an- 
nual forum. 


D. O. Blevins, a Gulf consignee, 
is mayor of Spruce Pine, N. C. 


- * > 


Sinclair Oil has appointed Millard 
E. Stone director of its industrial re- 
lations department. For the past 10 
years Mr. Stone has been director 
of industrial relations for Bendix 
Products, South Bend, Ind. 


* . . 


H. W. Field, vice president and di- 
rector of Atlantic Refining Co. is as- 
suming the duties of W. F. Stroud, 
vice president and general manager 
of manufacturing, while Mr. Stroud 
is on sick leave. 

Mr. Field is also manager of re- 
search and development for the com- 
pany. 


J. R. Barber has been appointed 
assistant district manager in Bakers- 
field, Calif., by the Standard of Cali- 
fornie marketing department. 
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CAUGHT in earnest discussion at the recent South Da- 
kota jobber convention, are (left to right), V. R. Nes- 
land of Faith; C. G. Skartvedt of Rapid City; O. L. 
McDonald of Chamberlain and Chris Kasperson of Huron. 
All are directors and Mr. Skartvedt is retiring president 


NEW DIRECTOR of South Dakota Independent Oil 

Men’s Assn., Holger Anderson (left), of Sioux Falls, 

studies program of recent Rapid City convention, with 

(left to right) Marion Van Wyk of Platte, second vice 

president; Greg J. Schladweiler of Packston and Fay 
Snyder of Sioux Falls, directors 


South 
Dakota 
Jobbers Hold Annual Meeting 


SOUTH DAKOTA JOBBERS and association directors 

are left to right, Earl Pieper of Aberdeen, Al C. Schwem [4 

of Pierre, T. A. Bonde of Hot Springs and W. S. Couch 9 
of Yankton 


- 


NEW OFFICERS of the South Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., are, (left to right) J. E. Adrian of Yankton, secretary; Marion 

Van Wyk of Platte, second vice president; Lowell Crabb of Wagner, president; A. J. Rhian of Yankton, third vice president and 

treasurer, and R. L. Aden of Sioux Falls, first vice president. At extreme right is Otis H. Ellis, Washington counsel for National 
Oil Jobbers Council, principal speaker 
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FOR EVERYTHING 
THAT RUNS_ 


There’s a Right Flying Red Horse Product! 


O” highways and skyways.. . rails and ocean lanes——for every 
type of engine there are Flying Red Horse products to provide 
peak power and protection. Constant research keeps these products 
unsurpassed in quality . . . assures Flying Red Horse leadership in 
meeting the requirements of present—- and future— engine designs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


me © 8 © © 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., and Affiliates: a | Petroleum Com General Petroleum Corporation 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y.—26 Broadway ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS—59 E. 4) a venue KANSAS. ‘CITY 13, MISSOURI—925 Grand Ave « DETROIT 32 
St. ¢ BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND—1914 North Charles St. © MILWAUKEE Mic HIGAN—903 West Grand Bivd. « ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI—4140 Linde) 
1, WISCONSIN—907 South First St. e« CLEVELAND 15, OHIO— 1422 Antid Blvd e DALLAS 1, TEXAS — Magnolia Petroleum Co., Magnolia Buildir 
Socony-Vacuum maintains many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 





DIAMOND-HARD.. 





You can cut glass with the steel pumping unit shaft in 
Gilbarco Calco-Meters, because its mirror-finished 


surface is almost diamond-hard. The metal is costly 


Nitralloy — ammonia-treated to form one of the if BS & 


me) Ore Cane 





world's most wear-resistant surfaces. That's why the 
shafts of Gilbarco pumping units withstand years of 
wear the way they do. 

This is an example of the more-for-your-money 
quality which is built into every part of every Gilbarco 
Calco-Meter. It's the reason why these pumps are your 
first choice to last. 


Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Company 
West Springfield, Mass., Toronto, Canada 





